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S.S. Empress of Australia. 
21,850 gross tons. Dream- 
ship ofcruises. Freshfrom 
the yards at Glasgow this 
spring. 


Other cruises, 1927-28. 
South America - Africa, 
Jan. 24. Mediterranean, 
Feb. 4. West Indies (two) 
Jan. 26 and Feb. 29, 


In 133 days —the wonder-belt of the world 


AKE out your map. Trace out the 

countries which hold the wonders of 

the world—the historic temples and 
cities, the romantic peoples and civiliza- 
tions. The path beginsin the Mediterranean. 
It goes thru the Holy Land and Egypt. It 
covers India and China, and ends in Japan. 
A veritable belt, a wonder-belt, around 
the world. 

This belt is the real world cruise. Next 
December 2, the Empress of Australia sails, 
to trace it out with you. Fresh out of 
Glasgow’s yards she comes—a dream ship, 
from the power of her mighty engines to 
the luxury of her bathroomed suites, pub- 
lic lounges and swimming pool. 


World Cruise 


NG FROM NEW YORK, DECEMBER 2d 


40 years ago, Canadian Pacific began to 
fling an organization round the world. It 
created the Trans-Canada Limited, to carry 
you across America. Chateau Frontenac, 
Banff and 10 other hotels to house you. 


Descriptive literature and plan of ship from your local 
agent or any Canadian Pacific District Office: 
Atianta: 49 North Forsyth St. Boston: 405 Boylston St. 
Burraro: 160 Pearl St. Cutcaco: 71 E. Jackson Blvd. Crn- 
cinnati: 201 Dixie Terminal Bldg. Creveranp: 1010 Chester 
Ave. Derrorr: 1231 Washington Blvd. Kansas City: 601 
Railway Exchange Bldg. Los Ancexes: 621 So. Grand Ave. 
Miyneapouts: 611 Second Ave. So. New York: Madison Ave. 
at 44th St. Puitapetpuia: Locust St. at 15th. Pirrssurcu: 
338 Sixth Ave. Porrranp: 55 Third St. San Francisco: 675 
Market St. Sr. Louis: 420 Locust St. Searrre: 1320 Fourth 
Ave. Tacoma: 1113 Pacific Ave. Wasuincton: 905 15th St., N. W. 
Monrreat: 141 St. James St. Orrawa: 83 Sparks St. Van- 
couver: Canadian Pacific Station. Toronto: Canadian Pacific 

Bldg., King and Yonge Sts. Winnirec; Main and Portage Sts. 


Empresses to span the Pacific. More Em- 
Presses to bridge the Atlantic. Agents to 
represent Canadian Pacific in the world’s 
ports. Cruise-staffs to conduct Canadian 
Pacific guests to the ends of the earth. 

And so, in this World Cruise, special 
entrée opens every gate. Smooth arrange- 
ments multiply your time. Splendid hotel, 
motor and rail accommodations ease your 
living. You see more, do more, because the 
world’s greatest travel system is conducting, 
guiding, arranging everything, everywhere. 

26 ports in 19 countries. 133 days of 
summer all the way. The real world cruise. 
Yet, fares are surprisingly low. Surely you 
want the details. Personal service. 


Canadian Pacific Express Travellers Cheques Good the World Over 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


6th Rev, 3-21-27 


*WORLD’S GREATEST 
‘TITRAVEL SYSTEM: 


THE CRUISE of 1928! 


Si ~souTH AMERICA 
MEDITERRANEAN ~ EUBOPE 


97 Days of Magnificent Travel Experience By 
the‘ Luxurious Oil-Burning Turbine Steamer 


“VOLENDAM” 
“~~ Feb. 4, 1928 from New York 


The great adventure-cruise, unsurpassed in genuine interest 
and fascination of the unusual; visiting 23 ports and numer- 
ous inland pointsin 14 different countries. 


West Indies, Brazil, Uruguay, Argentine. Wonder- 
lands of South and East Africa, Egypt, Italy, the 
Riviera, Gibraltar, France, England, Holland. 
Greatest cruising comfort, incomparable cuisine and ser- 
vice. Delightful diversion; comprehensive shore excursions. 


Entirecharge of thé shore arrangements forthe Cruise hasbeen 
placed in the hands of Thos. Cook & Son, theonly Travel Agency 
having acomplete chain of permanent offices in South Africa. 


For choice selection of accommodations, early reservations are sug- 
gested. Illustrated booklet 1-N giving full particulars sent on request. 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 


THOS. COOK & SON 
585 Fifth Ave., or 253 Broadway, New York 
Offices and Agencies in all principal cities 


OU will thoroughly enjoy the trip you 

are planning if you. leave every worry 
behind you. See our nearest agent before 
you go. He will gladly go over your 
existing insurance to make sure it affords 
protection while you are away and possibly 
can suggest other protection which you will 
be glad to have during your travels. 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
INDEMNITY CO. 


The Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
and The Hartford Fire Insurance Company write 
practically every form of insurance except life 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


NCOMPARABLE scenic gran- 
deur at every turn. From 
snow-capped mountains to 
beautiful valleys—from primi- 
tive littletropical hamletstothe 
beauty and gayety of modern 
Latin cities. The trip itself on a 
famous‘‘Santa’’steameris“Like 
a cruise on a private yacht.” 


A wide variety of carefully planned 
tours to Panama Canal and South 


pees 


America. Grace Line Banks and 
American Agents everywhere toassist 
you. 

Exceptional service afloat and ashore 
Send for new illustrated booklet A 


giving complete itinerary of 22 
special reduced rate tours. 


10 HANOVER SQ. 
NEW YORK CITY — 
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away 


Come! 
For Gorgeous 


Autumn in Japan 
September 15 to October 15 


THE GOLDEN FLOWER of Japan! .The glory 
and symbol of the Island Empire . . portraying 
the brilliance of life in splendor of form and color, 
bedazzling in size and variety . Chrysanthe- 
mums! Come to Japan this fall. Sail on Oriental 
Liners famous for courtesy, service and European 


On REQUEST 


cuisine: Regular sailings to Japan, China, Hawaii, Wshere, 
Philippines, from San Francisco, Seattle, Los An- ade eee, 
geles. 22,000-ton Sea-Palaces! ce eaes 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


New York 
10 Bridge St. 


Los Angeles 
Biltmore Hotel 


Chicago San Francisco 
100 W. Monroe St. 551 Market St. 
Seattle i Or any local R.R. 


801—I1st Ave. or S.S. Agent 
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See the Zoo 
in its Home, 


On the 
Raymond -Whitcomb 


Fijth Annual Cruise 


Round the World 


For the first time on any Cruise —a trip for all Cruise Members from 
Mombasa in British East Africa, through Masai villages and the richest big game coun 
try in the world, where steinboks and zebras and giraffes and hartebeests graze along the track 
to Nairobi in the heart of Africa. 


Dy 
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Only four months to go Around the World — and the most The Raymond -Whitcomb 
attractive and well-balanced Cruise program ever devised Round Africa Cruise also will make this 


Sailing, January 18, 1928 ~~ Rates, $2000 and upward two-day trip through the Bis oo 
On the new Cunard liner “Samaria” ~~ 20,000 tons register Country of British Hast = 


This is the first Cruise devoted exclusively to Africa 


There are visits to palm-thatched Malay villages in lush jungles of Sumatra c+» to gorgeous and visiting all sections of that great continent ™ 
Bangkok, capital of Siam, the Land of the White Elephant c~ and to quaint Seoul, in the placid or ee eA a its agra Cue Lares Be 

+ * . . . elena J Sout rica, including Capetown, OSse 
Hermit Kingdom, Korea. (All these are fascinating Oriental lands that few travelers reach )- Bay, Port Elizabeth, and Durban “> Madagascar and 
and to all the usual World-Cruise countries +» Egypt +» Indiac~ Ceylon Javac» Singapore Zanzibar —~ East Africa and Egypt. Special trips will 
cv Philippines +» Hong Kong +» China and Japancys Hawaiian Islands ~» Panama cs Cuba. go to Victoria Falls, Kimberley and its Diamond Mines, 


the Gold Country around Johannesburg, Lake Victoria 
Nyanza in Central Africa, Mountains of the Moon, 
Upper Nile, Khartoum, Omdurman, and the Sudan. 


R a y mi oO n d & WW h i t Cc 0] mm b Cc oO mi p a n y Sailing, January 14, 1928, on the S. S. “‘ Laconia” — 


a Rates, $1250 and upward 
Executive Offices: cor. Beacon and Park Streets, Boston, Massachusetts Mediterranean Cruise, January 21, 1928 


New York Philadelphia Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco ‘West Indies Cente, Rebrusryi9) 7% 


Send for the Booklet — “‘ Round the World” 
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; A round of gaiety and sight-see- 
| ing in sunny Havana; tarpon fish- 
| ing, golf, surf bathing in the Canal 
Zone; magic tropical scenery 

| along the historic West Coast... 


| l, A restful, delightful Vacation 

Tour, conveniently timed from 18 

i to 63 days ... on majestic oil- 
burning ships, providing every 

ship-board luxury. 

8S. S. ESSEQUIBO ... August 11th 

S. S. EBRO . . . September 8th 


Calling at Havana, Cristobal, Balboa, Callao, Mollendo, Arica, 
Iquique, Antofagasta, Valparaiso. 


PACIFIC LINE 


THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 
Apply Sanderson & Son, Inc. 
26 Broadway, New York, or any travel agent 


INCORPORATE 


ae 


SUMMER 
VACATION TRIPS 


OOL, invigorating days at sea. Happy 
hours in gay and brilliant Havana, with 
specially arranged automobile sightseeing 
tripsto all principal points ofinterest included 
in the rate. Make this year’s vacation forever 
memorable through this unique and fascinat- 
ing cruise. 


10 DAYS and 
ALL EXPENSES $ 140 up 
Complete maintenance afloat and ashore. You 


can extend your tour to 17 days if desired. 
Opportunity for bathing and outdoor sports. 


MEXICO CITY: One Way $105. Round Trip $185. 


WARD LINE 


Foot of Wall Street, New York 
Or Any Authorized Tourist Agency 


Off the beaten Path of Travel 777 


‘New wonders 
await you 


SOUTH-SEAS 


Islands of Romance 
Hawaii - Samoa « Fiji - Australia 


TAKE a Matson Tour to these Islands of the South 
Pacific. Discover for yourself the wonders that 
are there. 

Hawaii,“the fairy isles,” the famous National Park, Ki- 
lauea Volcano, Waikiki Beach. Samoa, verdant tropic 
islands, rich in scenic beauty. Piéturesque Fiji, land of 
strange people and quaint customs. Australia, home of 
the kangaroo; out-of-the-way sights and scenes that will 
linger forever in your memory. 

Swift, comfortable Matson Linets sail every three weeks 
from San Francisco for the South Seas and Australia. For 
$565 (first-class) you can see all of the South Seas. Seven 
wonder weeks. Other tours to suit your time and purse. 
Write for free illustrated booklet “F-3,” giving complete 
information, or ask any tourist agency. 


MATSON 


NAVIGATION COMPANY 
South Seas & Australian Service 


General Offices: 215 Market Street, San Francisco 


Los ANGELES: 510 W. 6th Street— NEw York: 535 Fifth Avenue 
Cuicaco: 140 S. Dearborn Street— SEATTLE: 1319 Fourth Avenue 


Round the World 


8th Cruise 


s.s. “Caledonia,” Jan. 16, 125 
days, $1250 to $3000. Sailing 
westward, calling at Los An- 
geles, Feb. 2, visiting Havana, 
Panama Canal, Hilo, Honolulu, 
19 days China and Japan, 
Manila, Java, Burma, option 17 
days India; Ceylon, Egypt, 
Palestine, Greece, Italy, Riviera, 
Havre (Paris), Glasgow. Eu- 
rope stopover for the spring- 


time. 

The 
Mediterranean 
24th Cruise 
sis) Dransylvania,* Jani 925, 
65 days, $600 to $1700. Madeira, 
Lisbon (Madrid), Seville 
(Granada), Algiers, Tunis, 
Carthage, Athens, Constantinople. 15 days Palestine and 
Egypt (The Nile), Naples, Rome, the Riviera, Havre (Paris), 

Glasgow. Europe Stopover. 


Norway and Western 
Mediterranean Cruise 


Reasonable Rates, 
Hotels, Guides, Drives 
Fees Included 
Originator of Around 


the World Cruises. 
Established 32 Years 


Diversified itinerary and an ideal 
Departure end of June ’28. 


4th cruise. 
route. 


Sumptuously appointed new oil-burning Cunard-Anchor 


Liners of large tonnage, specially chartered, run like pri- 
vate yachts; limited membership. Stopovers in Europe. 


FRANK C. CLARK 
Times Building New York 
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| QISBON “TAKES “ HOLIDA i 


With the Crowds at Lisbon’s Coney Island—Burlesquing the Bull Fights of 


Spain—The Glory of Portugal’s Golden Age 


EST of Lisbon, across the lower lip of land from which 
the Tagus rolls into the sea, is Alges. It is a festive 
Sunday. It is warm for June, right for the sea bath. 
‘And there’s to be a bull fight. 

The tiny train is packed, but every window is open: the smoke 
{a thousand cigarettes sifts with the talk into the pouring air. 
‘he train trots from the heart of town past the motley which 
‘enturies have strewn along the Tagus. An iron gas tank... 
lhe tower of Belem, hexagonal, parapeted, battlemented, obso- 
ete already when the great Emanuel built it four hundred years 
go... wood huts for train gangs... against the ruddy 
jeights of the other shore, tall-pooped and low-ribbed boats with 
range sails, the unchanged heirs of the Phoenician barks of 
Diisipo . . . an asphalt promenade with poplars, a tangle of 


then alleys. 


: 
: 


hen the train 
jqueezes us out into 
modern Portugal 
wholly. 
_ The wet salt and 
the rooting board- 
oe the garish 
shops, the bath- 
ouse rows staining 
he beach, the whole 
beach somehow 
soiled by feet and 
squatting rumps so 
that the sea seems 
far away, and what 
is there sags like a 
dirty bandage to the 
earth—here are 
these, even as at 
Margate or at Coney 
Island. But there 
Stops the indiffer- 
ence of Alges. 

What is wrong 
with these crowds? 
Bathing suits are 
cruel, especially 
when the sea has 
drenched them: and 
at Alges you will 
find no “dry bath- 
Gee A. Lisbon 
crowd is out for a 
holiday: it splashes 
the warm surf; it 
sprawls the sand, 
eating and drinking 
and playing — what 
SO puzzles and de- 
Presses about it? 

We are full of 
this, not yet under- 
standing. A poor 


LISBON’S BUSY FISH MARKET 
The fish market is one of the most colorful sights in the Portuguese capital. In no European city 
can a greater variety of fish be found, and Portugal’s fisheries have always been one of her most 
important industries. The fisherwomen who walk through the streets gracefully balancing their large purple. 
baskets on their heads are one of the most familiar sights in Lisbon’s streets. The fishing industry angry eyes. She 
of Portugal is carried on py a fleet of more than 10,000 small vessels, including the whalers of the holds a babe in a 


Azores and the cod boats which operate outside of Portuguese waters. ‘ 
form a class apart; both sexes are remarkable for their strength, and the men for their bold and 


skillful seamanship. 


By WALDO FRANK 


lot. Rickety bodies, sallow dark faces, emaciated arms: eyes too 
warm and deep for the pointed shoulders, for the hollow throats 
and for the tugging breasts. But this can’t be it. This you 
will find in any city’s crowd. The multitude lives enough. 
Faces, running wet, laugh and shout from the turbulent waves. 
Bodies packed close, jostle and swarm about the piebald houses 
that stand on wheels in the water. Beyond, the sea, cool-blue, 
breasts away under the sky. It lifts a little, coming in, and as 
it strikes the beach it thrusts a scum of black and yellow on 
the sand. A noisy scum... the people ... we cannot fight 
that impression. What is the matter? 

Beyond the beach lies the broad Avenida, cobble-stoned, with 
a low wall of wineshops to balance the varicolored booths on 


the beach. In the street’s center are pavilions: they look like 
cardboard columns 

garnished with 

igi painted glass: quad- 
“int rangular drinking 


counters, served by 
a man in a dirty 
shirt, and set about 
with chairs. In most 
of these pavilions 
the chairs, like the 
tables, are of iron. 
In one the chairs 
are wicker, 

We are tempted 
by the wicker chairs. 
We sit down. Quite 
far is the patter of 
the sea with its 
thick ruff of bathers. 
The Avenida is 
wide: wider than the 
sea, and less im- 
pressed by humans. 
A child with face 
white as chalk leads 
auethatl.: tO US. an 
whose hand flutters 
a ribbon of lottery 
tickets. The other 
hand of the man is 
a stump that shows 
red through its 
bandage. His blind 
eyes stare white. He 
mutters his wares 
and passes) A 
woman comes, Her 
face is swathed in 
cloth and is swollen 
She has 


ay 


sh d : 
The fishermen and women sling, and the babe 


is naked. She also 


A MOCK BULL FIGHT 


Bull fighting in Portugal is a much less stirring spectacle than it is in Spain. The bulls are often sluggish animals 
Sometimes burlesques of Spanish bull fights are staged, 
and sometimes, as in this picture, a cavalheiro mounts a comedy horse to skirmish with a puzzled ball. 


and their horns are always carefully tipped with leather. 


has lottery tickets for sale. She passes. Appears a shrunken 
fellow, festering in rags like a mass of vermin strangely organic, 
and leans against our table dropping his mutter through a lipless 
mouth. He passes. The waiter brings us beer. The begging 
processional goes on. The beer is tepid. A young man with 
his entire face a tumor, ready to burst . . . two children rapa- 
cious and dark-eyed . . . a woman with rotting nose . mingle 
with our beer. 

It is time for the bull fight, anyhow. We forsake our table 
and its adhesive beggars. Behind us we see the waiter thrust 
away a boy and a young girl with a tinseled scarf binding the 
thick chemise that holds her breast; their hands were already 
on our undrunk beer. The waiter is not angry. He does his 
duty. They have done theirs. 

The little taverns and shops are three-walled: open to the 
street like the souks of Fez or the brothels of Marseilles..’ In 
them sit the sedater men and women who do not stir on feast 
days. In their cool shadows they are dark and glowing: heavy, 
overborne, but prosperous. They sip the wine that is also like 
a glow in the day’s shadow. 

_ We turn into a street that follows the brackish water of an 
inlet. We have rejoined the crowd, bound like ourselves for 
the bull ring. Across a slender footbridge rises the rose-hued 
‘dobe wall of the Praca de Touros. The street narrows toward 
the little bridge. The crowd thickens. We are jostled by it 
and more obtrusive than pleading eyes and hands are the bodies, 
arrogant to the eye with disease and malnutrition. For. this 
crowd going to the bull ring is only in small part a crowd of 
spectators. Beggars and vendors make the bulk of it. A woman 
in black holds the narrow passage of the footbridge. She stops 
us. She points to her side. There, on the bridge, a white sheet 
is spread against the concrete wall. And on the sheet sprawls 
a man, naked save for his loin cloth. His brown body twists 
like a caricature of the twirling columns on the Manuelino 
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churches. One leg reag} 
to the other knee. A ri 
mentary foot points | 
ward to the stomach. | 
arms are coiled like rj 
about his neck. He | 
black-gay eyes and a yor 
face. He smiles at us) 
peace, sure of his ar 
ment, sure of his supre 
acy in trade. And indf 
beside him lie copper c 
and heaps of the som 
paper currency of Portug 


I hand our tickets te 
uniformed attendant-) 
healthy man with prospy 
ous moustachios. With 4 
slips of paper I give hi 
a few coppers. He boi 
deep and. leads us to ht 
seats. I point to the di 
crepancy between 
marks on our tickets aj 
the marks on these seal 
His disparaging smile } 
plain: “Never mind,” 7 
says, “these are better thi 
the seats you bought.” 4} 

The ring with its sto: 
circling rows of seats ai} 
its intricate railing, hie 
arching prices, is half fill!) 
(in the sunny side th® 
faces us) with a dull maj 
of men and women wl 
sit heavy and drink wit) 
and look beyond ther, 
There is a languor on the 
shoulders that bespeal} 
some past. They bring 4 
my mind, I know not wh# 
the crowd outside thf 


zt 


A STUDY IN COSTUMES 


The small boy who is clinging so closely to his mother has apparently 
decided at an early age to make a violent, if somewhat ridiculous, break 


with his country’s sartorial traditions. He is in perfect harmony with 
the modern trend in Portugal. 


GUST, 1927 


faca: immobile, unab- 
sbed by the black- 
muthed gates, the haggard 
y of beggars who have 
drawn by this fes- 
tity. 

Fanfare. A wooden door 
i/flung. A man in span- 
d brocades, with three- 
ernered hat and a long 
lice, advances on his 
jancing mount. Behind 
tn file the mocos and 
Indarilheiros, fat, slov- 
ély, peak-faced fellows in 
ay livery and flowing 
cpes. The group crosses 
e ring. The cavalheiro 
dlutes the mythic legate of 
fe court, and sends his 
ack steed dancing side- 
‘ise clear about the circus 
ith its sparse-filled- rows 
( dully squatting burghers. 
‘ne horse performs his 
‘anege to right, to left, 
-oudly with arched knees, 
~ched neck, mouth foam- 
ig, white hoofs agleam. 
he retinue retire. The 
orse draws back with a 
‘ar prancing movement, 
hile the cavalier sits stiff, 
nee couched, facing the 
tythic legate of the King. 


The cavalheiro reappears 
1 the empty circus. He 
ts a white charger, now, 
heavier, less intense one. 
lis lance bears at its point 
bandarilha, a dart ruffled 
1 vari-colored paper like a 
inner favor. 


‘he tall-pooped boats with bright orange sails that are still seen on the rivers of Portugal are the 
inchanged descendants of the vessels used by the old Phoenician mariners. A clumsy oar reaching 
far behind the stern serves as a rudder. 


© Ewing—Galloway 


ONE OF LISBON’S PRINCIPAL SQUARES 


Because of the curious undulating pattern in the mosaic with which the Praga de Dom Pedro Quarto is paved, British 

sailors call it the “Roly Poly Square.” The lofty marble monument in the center is surmounted by a statue of Peter 

IV. who just gave Portugal a modified parliamentary government board on a British model. It was not until 1910 

that Portugal became a republic, after more than eight hundred years of monarchical rule. Lisbon still remains one 

of the most beautiful of European cities despite the fact that it is the capital of one of the most badly governed and 
inefficient countries in Europe. 


The horse stands with his front legs 
thrown forward. At one side of the ring 
a drawbridge is thrown up. Two men 
seated beside it thrust with long poles. 
The drawbridge clatters down, a gate 
swings sideways barring the seats of the 
men from the now open passage. A bull 
fumes into the arena. 

He is a squat, cinnamon fellow. His 
hide hangs in loose folds back from his 
neck. He looks like a stage bull—one of 
the sort that has a man in the head and 
another in the poop. He ambles forward. 
He is a real bull enough: has been, one 
gathers, many years. A sort of leather 
wadding is wrapped about his horns. A 
moco (a groom transmogrified by a coarse 
red cape and tinsel on his sleeve) comes 
forward and twists his tail. The bull 
does not like this: he waddles away. The 
moco pursues him. The cavalheiro spurs 
his horse. The bull, impressed by the 
horse who doubtless knows how to get 
out of this irksome light, follows. A 
simulacrum of pursuit. The rider veers 
his steed in a close curve between the 
bull’s horns and the wood wall of the 
ring. He leans with his lance, click. The 
ruffled dart of the bandarilha sticks in the 
hide of the bull, and the horse canters 
free. A lassitudinous applause oozes from 
the crowd. 

This is repeated, With the help of the 
mocos and the incitement of the horse, 
in whom the bull seems still blindly to 


ae 


ON A PORTUGUESE RIVER 


10 


believe, the old brute is at last lifted into a scrimmaging moment 
when plunged horn and plunging horse-flank verge swift across 
each other. The lance thrusts, there is a click, and a barbed 
ruching in the hide of the cattle—a little like the ruching they 

e ut on lamb-chops. 

Decne bows ae prances off. The bull stands and 
twitches his hide in slakish waves to get rid of the pendant darts. 
Now comes a moco de 
forcado, his breeches 
leather-padded like the 
horns of his foe, and a 
round hat on his head 
that makes him look like 
the wooden soldiers of 
our childhood. He fronts 
the bull and_ wrestles 
with him. He is flung 
and the guarded horns 
furrow the guarded 
breeches. The crowd 
likes this and roars. At 
last the bull is led away. 
The alacrity with which 
he disappears within the 
drawbridge brings a mo- 
ment of pathos to the 
farce. 

The posters have an- 
nounced in flaring colors 
a great feature for the 
comic interlude. “HOW 
THEY FIGHT THE 
BULL. INSrsPAINe; 
The crowd is alive. For 
the crowd in Portugal 1s 
always ready for a blow 
and a sneer at the hated 
neighbor across the East- 
ern mountains. Speak 
no Spanish in Portugal! 
Say no good word for 
Spain. Say no word at 
all. The papers are full 
of news of London, 
Paris, New York, Ber- 
lin; Madrid you will 
find rarely in the Lisbon 
papers. Portugal faces 
west, and north. 

Once more the gate 
is flung, this time to a 


cacophony of brass. Four The street life in Portuguese towns is full of interest. 


nags limp out. They 
look like resurrections 
from the pound. Upon 
them the picadors, with 
malevolent masks, gibber 
and shout. The cuadrilla of banderilleros follow. One limps 
to his left, one to his right: one wiggles forward on all fours. 
At the rear marches the proud toreros. They are decked out in 
ragged finery. They wear ill-shapen wigs. One has a pig-tail 
appended to his nose... For twenty minutes, a mimicry of 
hate. And the crowd roars: and the little Praca swells and 
spits and rocks with its vent of triumph over hated Spain. 
Again, the true bull fight of Portugal. Which, I wondered, 
was the parody? This inarticulate grimace against Spain, or 


in Portugual is still exceedingly primitive. 


the goings-on with that venerable bull whose hide seemed leather | 


and quite fit to come off; with these puffy, oafish stablemen 
regaled in the splendor of past days? . . . 

Half-way back to Lisbon stands a glory of the Golden Age 
of Portugal: one of the few which the earthquake of 1755 did 
not rock into ruins. It is the Convento dos Jeronymos de Belem: 
the masterwork of Jono de Castilho and the finest flower of the 
arte manuelina which he perfected and which Immanuel the 
Fortunate fathered. In his day a million Portuguese sailed the 
seas of the world, and the small land spoke for Europe in Africa, 
in the Indies, in Hindustan and in Brazil. 

At the heart of the convent is a cloister, A square patio it is, 
with two stories of arcade, each triple-arched, one atop the other. 


GLIMPSES OF STREET LIFE 


housewives are seen bringing home their laundry. Below is the inevitable ox-cart, still one 
of the favorite means of transportation in the smaller towns. 
vehicle has not changed since it was introduced into Portugal by the Romans in the first 
century A. D. and its prototype may be seen carved upon the Roman frescoes, 
Oxen are used in all field work and the plow, 
consisting of a crooked bough with an iron share attached, is used almost universally. 


tha 


The columns suggest twistings of sea-rope. There are no fil 
in the pediments: but flowers, deliteralized arabesques, and} 
titudinous conventions of the sea . . . fish and anchors anj 
like . . . people these groin-ribs. A gentle square with bli 
corners where, in fluting and tracery, have come designs 4 
the Alhambra, from the Hindu temples of Benares, fron| 
Barbary coast of the Atlantic. The finery is overlaid, but} 
fluid. Its exquisit: 
seeps into the q 
arches, degothi 
them, and makes 4] 
delicately weak. 4 
feels that the air & 


mains 
greatest poet, | 
Camoéns, his worl! 
delicate mosaic to 
hard deeds of Vaseq 
Gama and his pione| 
The walls of the con 
are pieced out with i 
of blue and yellow. 
the open cloister 
carved cream of f| 
stone and the deep | 
make a continuance! 
the mellow gleam of & 
old agulejos, : 

Perfumed, delic@ 
fragile, this monumit 
of Portugal; like 


transforming the coa/ 
plunges of a race t® 
warred from Indo-Ch¥ 
to Brazil, in slight a 
feminine accents. 
ture of the Moor, 7 
Granada, at Fez, at Ma 
takech. A religion = 
warrior-plunderers, - 
culture based on fear, | 
slavery, on extorti¢ 
and on outward gem 
flexion: and there, te 
an architecture of pre¢ 
osity, of exquisite piec 
work, of arabesque ‘ 


In the upper picture a group of 
This clumsy, springless 


Farming 


grace, evanescent, never attaining to the heights of deep orga 
form. And today, here as in the land of the Moor, a sodd 
rotting. There is more than an analogue. There is a sign i 
Study. } 

When we left the bull fight we piled with a dozen others int 
a converted truck. . . two planks along the sides for benche 

. . that promised to get us promptly back to Lisbon. For ha. 
an hour the crowd wrangled with the chauffeur about the pric: 
Another quarter of an hour we waited for one more travele 
since there was room for one; and since the driver wanted hi 
revenge for the lowering of his rate. Then the machine plunge 
madly over the cobbled pavements. We bumped the tracks, W 
swung in sharp angles about children, about wagons. Doubtles: 
the chauffeur counted on getting back to Alges for another loac 
The truck took the edge of a street corner. The superstructur 
on the chassis was unhinged. All of us barely escaped bein 
thrown as from a basket to the street. The truck lurched to 
halt before the jewel-like Convent of Belem. 

And as the planks were rivetted back to place I watched th 
twilight sky melt into the fluid splendor of those tiles. 

I thought of the crowds at the sea and at the Praca, and 
pondered on the link between this purulent present and tha 


ios 


We continued, less wildly, toward Lisbon. A young man 
osite me began to speak to us in excellent French. 
“Yes,” he said between the groans and leaps of the truck, “I 
a Portuguese. But I am not proud of my country. I wish I 
ight be! But alas! it is full of rottenness and age. I cannot, 
ce you, have joy in my country. 
“.. That bull fight? Oh, no, it was not worse than the 
erage. Quite as good as you will see in Lisbon. You must 
“pect nothing better. Indeed, what are you doing here? You 
» not look like a merchant of shoddy from England, nor like 
profiteer from France.” 
We dined at the 
esidence of a 
ntleman who 
ad held high © 
fice under the | 
xiled King. In 
lose days of his 
ower he was a 
ical. The re- 
ublic had made 
im timorous, 
eptical and de- 
Sessed. His 
ouse was of the 
ast. A splendid 
ansion standing 
one among its 
owers and fruit 
ees, within a tri- 
agle of streets, 
let and white 
id low : the hum- 
le plaster houses 
loving away as 
in deference. 
1e house of Se- 
or X was full 


diant past which was able to create this magnificent structure. 


The exquisitely carved doorway is 
one of the entrances to the cathedral 
of St. Geronimo, one of the glories 
of the Golden Age of Portugal and 
one of the finest flowers of the arte 
manuelina, From the two women 
burden bearers on the right and left 
one may gain some idea of the wide 
variety of loads that the Portuguese 
woman transports upon her head. 


was served by two ancient retainers: and he was penniless. 
During long hours he worked in his silent rooms, repairing the 
draperies, repairing the embroidered furniture. 


He planned cam- 


paigns in order to replenish free the Collares which he served 
in ancient cut-glass decanters at his rare dinners. He had little 


ways ... hobbies, he called them 
candlesticks or refurbishing the ancient hand-tooled bindings of 
a Camoéns; and these hobbies of his brought him, of course, 
against his palmy protest, favors and ‘provisions from his friends. 

The long oak board was draped with old gray lace. It was 
loaded with high-bowled, goblets, green and’ gilt, with carved 
silver candelabra, and with the painted peasant ware of Douro. 


THE AVENUE OF LIBERTY 


choking with  Lisbon’s most impressive boulevard owes its name to the obelisk erected to commemorate the libera- 
Few European cities possess a finer 


1e brocades and tion of Portugal from Spanish rule in the seventeenth century. 
thoroughfare than this broad highway with its three parallel streets, ; id i 
F beds, statues, ponds and fountains. The history of Lisbon reaches far back into antiquity«: 
Bred silverware Romans knew it as Olisipo when it was one of the outposts of the Empire. 
the city enjoyed the height of its glory when the ships of Portugal were ransacking the: world. 


bmbrics and 


id portraits: he 


its lines of trees and its flower 
: Phe 
In the sixteenth century. | 


such as repairing silver 


About us sat doc- 
tors, lawyers, a 
writer, merchants, 
and their wives. 
The door to the 
garden was wide, 
and the brisk twi- 
light freshened 
the heavy hang- 
ings of the room. 
In the garden 
stood a group of 
children . . . chil- 
dren of the neigh- 
boring humble 
houses, children 
in rags and bare 
feet .. . and sang 
for us, as we ate, 
the folk songs of 
Portugal. The 
talk was of the 
world: of Eng- 
land, of America, 
of France. The 
children wistfully 


‘In voice in the 


gloaming alone 
spoke of their 
land. But there 
lay Lisbon all 
(Cont. on p. 43); 
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This boy’s two grandfathers were power- 
ful medicine men of the “old nation,” but 
he will be educated in the government 
school and introduced to ideas which his 
immediate ancestors would have viewed 


with either horror or incomprehension. 


AN OUTPOST OF 
(CIVILIZATION 
IN THE ARCTIC 


The New Life of the Eskimos of Sarichef Island 
—Contrasting Customs of the Past and the 
Present—What the Future Holds for 
the Eskimo 


By EDWARD L. KEITHAHN and 
LEO.A, BORA 


Mr. Keithahn spent more than a year among the 
Eskimos of Shishmaref, where he was a teacher in 
the United States Government School and Superin- 
tendent of Reindeer. During that time he had an 
opportunity to make a close study of the ways im 
which the Eskimo is adapting himself to the new 
cwilization that 1s gradually invading the Arctic. In 
collaboration with Professor Borah, of the University 
of Washington, he has prepared for TRAvEL this article 
in which the customs of a primitive Eskimo people 
are contrasted with the customs of the new Eskimo 
who is taking his first lessons in Twentieth Century 
civilization —EDIToR. 


The young girls of the Shishmaref 
always possess at least one imported 
of which they are inordinately prél 
Pink and blue ribbons for the hair & 
considered the height of elegance 4 

luxury. Fi 


5 


mos has been discredited by scholars, the fact remains 
that in Alaska exists a tribe of people generally known 
as Eskimos who, the present writers believe, show beyond a 
doubt that they are of Slavic or Scandinavian origin. When 
this blood was introduced or how is not known, but it is certain 
that it was generations ago and that it is gradually giving place 
to the true Eskimo blood. In the last half-century true Eskimo 
types have been taken into this tribe through marriage, and con- 
sequently the younger generations show less and less the blood 
of their early ancestors. In the oldest inhabitants the Slavic 
features and characteristics are most marked. 
Just what the grandfathers of fifty years ago looked like would 
be interesting to know. Dependable information is difficult to 


| “nos has b Vilhjalmur Stefansson’s story of blond Eski- 


oe 


obtain. One native living today remembers from his childhe 
however, the disappointment of the villagers on the occasion of % 
first visit of the Revenue Cutter Bear to their village. They 1 
heard of ‘white men” and regarded them as superhuman beirs 
Great was their shock and disappointment when they found t# 
white men were “just like their grandfathers—tall, with l@ 
noses and red moustaches.” 

Where these tall, full-bearded “grandfathers” came from ny 
forever remain a mystery. Perhaps at some time in the unj 
corded past a band of white navigators—Vikings or Russians} 
was stranded on the Arctic shores of the Seward peninsv) 
Superiorly armed, these men fought and annihilated the m 
population and took their women for wives. Children were be. 
and cared for by the mothers. They learned their mothe} 


‘ ; A GROUP OF SHISHMAREF ESKIMOS 
Though the Shishmaref Eskimos have adopted many of the white man’s garments—underwear, caps, shirts and sometimes shoes—they never abanc 
their fur parkies, the hooded buttonless tunic-like garment which no manufactured clothing can supersede for warmth. It is a mistake to believe t 
the Eskimos like the cold and can endure it better than a white man. It is only because the Eskimo knows how to dress and take care of himself t 
he can stand the rigors of his climate. 
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‘Be SMILING DAUGHTERS OF THE ARCTIC 

“e girls of the Shishmaref group have considerable personality and charm. They possess remarkably alert minds and show great skill in basketry, 

Jitting, sewing and drawing. In the government school they learn to write with ease despite the fact that their race has never had a system of writing 

aer than scratching upon bone and ivory. All Eskimo girls perform their share of the household duties with characteristic cheerfulness. The eight- 
) year-old girl in the center picture is taking her young sister with her to play. 


ague and the lore of their Eskimo forefathers. Gradually — the starving times and the inter-tribal wars; but he loves the 
e original white conquerors died off, but they had left their ancient lore, which is full of tales of supermen, great in battle 
rk—not their language or | _ and the hunt. 


One institution of which the 
Eskimo is justly proud was the 
kazhgie. Today may be seen 
still the ruins of several kazh- 
gies and it is explained that these 
were the council houses, fre- 
quently used for dancing. In 
the “old nation” the kazhgie 
served a number of useful pur- 
poses, and around it the whole 
life of the community or tribe 
centered. Besides being a com- 
munity center in which fétes and 
dances were held and guests 
were entertained, it was the seat 
of government, the juvenile as 
well as supreme court, the source 
of news, the bachelor’s club and 
the school of law and industry. 
Not only that, but it was an old 
soldiers’ home where lived and 
were cared for the old men who 
aps 3,000 square miles of ter- i F were too weak and infirm to 
tory, their main gathering-place THE HEIR OF THE IGLOO fight, hunt, or perform the va- 
a0 eae sores as com ee Patan enare gs woud labors of the hunter. he 
rotection was Kle-kle-tuk : s : : azhgie was constructed of drift- 
ck: is iiterally ne helaiete tribal marriage custom and get a license to be married legally. used an coue just the same ‘as 


‘eir lore, but blue eyes and 
ee brown hair and red 
‘oustaches; fairer skins and 
ner features. 

‘Time passed and tribal wars 
bed; wives were brought in 
‘om other villages — always 
arker women, with slanted eyes 
ad straight black hair. The 
‘iginal white stock was forgot- 
‘n, all but subdued, and the evi- 
a of its having existed at all 
steadily diminishing, soon to 
= lost forever. 

‘This tribe of “white” Eskimos 
enters its activities around the 
illage of Shishmaref, situated 
a Sarichef island, which lies off 
1e northwest coast of the Sew- 
rd peninsula. While the natural 
omain or hunting grounds of 
ese people extended over per- 


‘his island when discovered by Russian navigators was named any other igloo except that it was much larger. 

‘arichef and the village thereon Shishmaref, although the dis- When a boy reached adolescence, he moved to the kazhgie to 
overers did not _ remain until he took 
and. These two ; a wife. All boys of 
ames have clung similar ages would 
nd are officially j congregate here. 


There was nothing 
compulsory about 
the custom. If a 
boy preferred to re- 
main with his par- 
ents he could do so, 
but few did so, un- 
less weak or crip- 
pled, for the kazhgie 
meant to them their 
education— physical, 
mental and moral. 
Once in the kazh- 
gieé, the neophyte 
began his training 
for life. The oldest 
men of the village 
were his teachers, 


eople of other * a . and from them he 
aces. Not that he A SLED LOAD OF “HARD WATER” ; would receive orally 
vould like to bring The sled still serves as the chief means of transportation among the Shishmaref natives, but it is a the sold. rules and 
sled that has been modernized. Today the Eskimo’s sled is equipped with steel brakes and his dogs are 

ack the old days, harnessed with manufactured webbing with steel chains and straps. When he goes on the trail he Customs that had 
or he remembers takes with him a flashlight, a thermos bottle, a “Primus” stove and a box of “white man’s grub.” been handed down 


ecognized by all ex- 
ept the native in- 
abitants, who still 
etain the traditional 
tles. 

The Shishmaref 
‘ative derives a 
reat deal of pleas- 
re from reviewing 
vhat he calls the 
Old Nation.” By 
his name he desig- 
ates the old order 
f things, the tribal 
ife and institutions 
f the people before 
hey came into con- 
act with civilized 
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from generation to gen- 
eration in the same man- 
ner and, not being writ- 
ten, were preserved only 
in the minds of the old- 
esticitizens.) » ve micie, 
among these people age 
and wisdom have be- 
come synonymous. Tales 
of bravery, skill, and 
heroism in battle or in 
hunt were told to the 
boys to inspire them to 
their greatest efforts. If 
boys were unruly, disre- 
spectful or antagonistic, 
this venerable body took 
it into their hands to 
correct the offenders. 
The culprits would be 
placed in the center of 
the group, and the lec- 
ture they would receive 
from all sides approxi- 
mated the “third degree” 
in severity, for it would 
be kept up until the 


TRAVI 


r py ees ' something to work 

' Probably one woule 
making a harness,” 
other a dish, spe 
weapon or tool of §| 
kind. While they wor, 
the young boys wate! 
and the old men} 
structed in the merit 
the pattern or mate) 
In this way the yo 
were made to profityy 
the experience of geu 
ations. This syst® 
- tended to cultivate © 
| formity in_ styles 
a _ patterns, whence ville 
& 4 or tribes came’ tom 


x known by their part! 
Fin lar type of spear, dis 
“~ wae Borers or kayak. 
; MPSE TRS rane aren But the life of | 
SEAL HUNTERS OF THE, FUTURE bashie was total 


The boys of the tribe are at once good natured and stoical. They are full of high spirits, and instruction. Dane: 
but they complain less about pain than their elders. Despite the fact that they are almost ii 
never punished boys are industrious aiid obedient. Curiously enough, these children of a 
hardy people have never learned the art of fistic combat and fighting between them is 

almost unknown. 


is rae 
ees 8p 8 Beet 
PRR OMS A Re AES. 


A WHITE WHALE A GOOD DAY’S CATCH 4 
The skin of the baby Beluga, or white whale, is considered a great delicacy In the winter both women and children are fishermen. Smelt, skulpin:| 
among the natives. These small whales are sometimes caught in the seal and tomcod are caught through a small hole dug in the ice of the 
nets which are set out in the open sea in front of the villages. Such a lagoon. A semi-circular wind-break of ice and snow protects the 
catch is an occasion for great rejoicing. fisherwoman from the bitter wind. | 


guilty ones turned red 


and hung their heads in. 


shame or broke down 
and wept. This punish- 
ment was usually suffi- 
cient. It was meted out 
to boys, girls, men and 
women alike. If the 
grilling had no effect the 
offender might be ban- 
ished from the village, 
and, should the crime be 
of sufficient gravity, the 
death penalty would be 
pronounced. 

The instruction re- 
ceived by the youth of 
the “old nation” was not 
only academic. He re- 
ceived certain scientific 
and technical education 
as well. In the evenings 
all the men of the vil- 
lage would gather in the 
kazhgie, each bringing 


7 contests occupied mué 
of the boy’s time; f¢ 


capacity as a citizen 
must be a warrior @ 
well as a hunter am 
fisherman. 

In the “old nation 
there were no “chiefs. 
Even the council had n 
real authority, passi 
out their decisions to 
acted upon as the peopl 
saw fit. The nearest a 
proaches to a chief wer 
the “rich men” and thi 
angetkoks or medicine 
men of the village. Th 
rich man was distin 
guished by his superio’ 
skill in hunting or 1 


RETURNING FROM THE SEAL NETS b ; 

: 5 i attle, his large iglo¢ 
The freezing spray forms a barrier of ice along the sea shore which makes the landing of and walle Be aa ak 
the oomiaks, or big boats of the Eskimos, a very treacherous problem in arctic navigation. : Bon - 
The oomiak is built of driftwood reinforced with walrus bone and covered with walrus his several wives and hi 


skin. Lately enterprising natives have equipped their oomiaks with motors. large family. Thesé 
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{ings collectively gave him a certain degree of power if he 
red to exercise it. The angetkok’s power rested in his ability 
'/ play upon the superstitions of his people. He was in most 
/ ‘stances a “bad man,” both hated and feared, and it is said 
jat medicine-men figured in most of the murders—generally as 
e victim. His power was claimed to have come from the devil, 
hd each particular “doctor” had his individual “spirit helper.” 
through an encounter with the first white man to come to this 
gion, the devil is said to have left the district forever, and at 
fe same time the medicine-men lost their power. Some still try 
practice their occult art; yet most of the survivors bemoan 
ie fact that, although once they could make the seals talk, their 
ower is now gone. 

In the old days there was no marriage ceremony. The bride- 
oom simply went to live with his bride in her parents’ home. 
f the arrangement was not satisfactory all he had to do was 
et out. In his bride’s home he would remain, helping to provide 
or the family, as the young husbands still do, until perhaps his 
‘econd child was born. After this he would build himself an 
sloo. In the meanwhile the grandparents claimed the children 
‘nd looked after them as their own. Even the children of today 
Pll their grandparents mother and father. 


An Eskimo used to be permitted to have as many wives as 
je had means to support. The more prosperous he became the 
nore wives he could marry, but seldom more than two or three 
yere taken at a time. Women had certain rights, too. There 
re tales of women with two husbands, and for a sufficient cause 
| woman could leave her husband and remarry. At the present 
ime there is one Eskimo in Shishmaref who lives contentedly 
vith his two wives. The first was married for her beauty and 
the second for her wisdom. Both have reared large families. 
_ The coming of the government school to Shishmaref and of 
missions to neighboring villages gradually brought about a change 

native government. Missionaries, judging from outside ap- 
dearances, believed the kazhgie to be nothing more than a dance 
qall and condemned it. Thus passed the greatest of Eskimo 
nstitutions. Ewen today the place it held in Eskimo life has not 
yeen adequately filled, so far as native life is concerned. 
Instead of the kazhgie, native life now revolves around the 
government school or the mission, as the case may be. There 
being no mission in Shishmaref, the school is the community 
center. Through its manual training department, adapted to 
native needs, the boy learns a great many things valuable to him 
in the somewhat Americanized life he will lead, but old-timers 
bewail the fact that the younger generation is being led away 
from the native life, to its detriment. Tribal laws, customs and 
traditions are gradually being lost since the means of propagating 
them has been destroyed. 

Being far from the arm of the federal law, the Shishmaref 
natives have developed a governing body and to a great extent 
handle all their own affairs. The chief officer is the president, 
elected during the Christmas holidays for a term of one year. 
At the same time a council composed of three men and two 
women is elected. The office of secretary annually falls to one 
or the other of two adults who were fortunate enough to receive 
educations at Cape Prince of Wales in the 90’s before a school 
was established at Shishmaref. 

In civil cases the president and council assume the dignity of 
judge and jury. If the case is of serious enough nature or 
criminal, it is reported first to the United States Commissioner 
at Teller. Then, if no action is taken, the council proceeds to 
handle the case in its own way. The lack of authority, however, 
makes it difficult for the council to act in criminal cases, and 
here again they feel the loss of the kazhgie. Where once the 
council could impose the death penalty if it saw fit, now it can 
20 no further than to declare an offender socially ostracized and 
deprive him of the privilege of attending church. 

In the event of making or amending village laws, the council 
meets early in the evening, draws up its law or amendment, then, 
by tinging the bell, assembles the villagers for a town meeting. 
The proposed law is read, discussed and voted upon, all in the 
same evening, even though the Eskimos are notoriously slow in 
deciding a question. The fact is, however, that the proposed law 
has long been discussed beforehand in igloos and in camps, and 
the meeting is held only to give it “official” tone. Besides, there 
being nothing that pleases an Eskimo more than ceremony, he 
wastes no opportunity to take part in a formal meeting. The 
laws made generally have to do with the trapping regulations. 
The government law providing open and closed seasons is strictly 


THE SEAL INDUSTRY 


The seals which the Eskimo captures provide him with many of the 

necessities of life. The skins which are seen drying on the cache in the 

upper picture serve for clothing. In the middle picture are the seal pokes, 

or inflated sealskins painted with blood to make them airtight, which are 

used as containers for the winter supply of meat, leaves and berries. 

Below the meat of the giant hair seal is drying before being preserved 
in oil for winter use. 


adhered to, but it does not cover everything that comes up in a 
village of trappers. There are occasional disputes over trapping 
grounds, lost traps, encroachment on a “marked” fox den, taking 
of fox puppies out of season—all of which are settled by the 
village council. ‘ 

In the course of his term in office each president tries to do 
one official act that will mark his administration. Much good 
has resulted from this practice, since different presidents have 
been responsible for the straightening of the village streets, the 
cleaning-out of the ponds that form the water supply on the 
island, the staking of winter trails, the making of laws requiring 
dog-houses to be built and dogs to be chained, the erection of 
landmarks to aid ice-hunters, travelers and sea captains in locat- 
ing the village, and the provision of cemeteries and other com- 
munity benefits. 

Shishmaref has never had a mission, yet, when the first scat- 
tered bands of missionaries arrived in the territory, Shishmaref 


A MODERN IGLOO 

The old days of blubber. lamps and snow houses have passed. The modern igloo of the 
prosperous native contains a large gas mantle lamp and a modern stove. All the household 
utensils are of aluminum and cabinet phonographs are not uncommon 


natives traveled hundreds of miles by dogteam to 
hear the true gospel as preached by the white mis- 
sionaries. What they learned they carried home 
to their friends, who eagerly accepted the new 
belief. Sad to say, the natives took things literally 
and many points they got sadly twisted. They be- 
lieved, for one thing, that Christ was still living 
and at one time assembled at a particular spot on 
the river bank to see “Christ come down the 
Kobuk.” 

Some white people took advantage of their simple 
faith and exploited it. Others used “religion” as a 
cloak for various reforms. One missionary made 
it emphatic that no one who smoked could possibly 
go to heaven. At that time both men and women 
smoked when they could get tobacco, and when they 
could not they cut up their wooden pipes and 
smoked the nicotine-soaked shavings. But the mis- 
sionary had said nothing about chewing the noxious 
weed, and so smoking was abandoned for chewing. 
At present there are very few smokers, yet prac- 
tically all men must have their “eating tobacco.” 
It is a question which habit did or does the most 


about the little village of Shishmaref, 
the most powerful influence in native life. 


; THE VILLAGE OF SHISHMAREF 
The Eskimos of Sarichef Island formerly ranged over huntin 
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Prosperity and enlightenment have brought about higher standards of living; cooperative stores have bee 
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harm to these people, since they chew tobacco 
do not expectorate. 

A certain band of missionaries made it plail 
the natives that they could not “enter into the k 
dom” except in poverty and humility and that - 
men were sure to be sinners and would certa) 
be barred. A number of people already in povs 


for the “pearly gates.” 4 

But most of these are old incidents. Only a 4 
of the older women still have these ideas. “ 
men and younger people have gained a 
broader view of religion. 

The following monologue, more or less direc 
at the writer, is the philosophy of a very intellig4 
native, William Allockeok, and represents the 
gious views of what one might call the Esk 
“intelligentsia.” It speaks for itself. 

“White man’s ‘religion,’ I hear about it. Bit 
say, long, long ago God he make world. Six di 


(Continued on page 45) 
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IN THE DEAD OF WINTER 3 
For eight months Sarichef Island is blanketed with snow, and spring, summer and autum 
are crowded into the four remaining months. In December the sun is visible for only tw 
hours of the day. 


seal 


g grounds that covered thousands of square miles, but today the tribe is centered in 


established by the natives; and the Eskimos have ably directed their rapidly developing commercial affairs. 


t 

an 
States government established its first public school here and since that time it has proved 
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The fortifications of Metz, some of which date 
back to the Middle Ages, never succumbed to an 
enemy until 1870. Thereafter, until the conclusion 
of the World War, Metz was one of the great bul- 
warks of Germany’s western frontier. 


\ 


left or west of the middle and lower navigable Rhine, has 
been for centuries the very heart of European political 
‘debate. 

It is an accident of our generation that the debate should 

‘have seemed settled. The sudden and complete victory won 
‘by Prussia and her allies over France in 1870, and the conse- 
‘quent amalgamation of more than two-thirds of the Germans 
under the leadership of Prussia, the creation thereby of a State 
‘which has come to be called “Germany” (though it does not 
‘include anything like the totality of the German culture)— 
‘these things between them seemed to have settled the debate 
for good. 
_ The gradually weakening demands of the French for the 
restoration of Metz and Strasbourg, with their provinces, were 
the only exception to this apparently fixed settlement. It was 
always thought to be a particular French business, little under- 
stood or sympathized with elsewhere, and, as I have said, it 
was rapidly dying down. 

But the Great War brought back vividly be- 
fore Europe, as a whole, the critical character 
of this belt of country. A modern man would 
speak of that critical character as a quarrel 
between France and Germany—France desiring 
a hold upon the Rhine to secure itself from 
invasion; and Germany desiring complete con- 
trol over it for the simple reason that, with 
the exception of a very small district round 
Metz, the whole is German-speaking; while 
even this district round Metz has been welded 
by the impression and increasing wealth of 
nearly fifty years into the new Prussianized 
Reich. 

But this common, modern way of talking of 
the present debate is very superficial and very 
provincial, confined to conditions of no long 
standing, and not likely to have long endurance. 
It is something very much deeper than the 
Tivalry between a modern German state and 
a modern French state, which is at 
work in all this countryside. Briefly, 
its fate has turned upon these two 
divergent conditions: It is German; 
it is-of Roman foundation. An 
Englishman might note with inter- 
est an almost exactly parallel case 
on the border and in the southern 
lowlands of Scotland. They also 
were Romanized, and had their 
foundation in the Roman Empire; 
but they were attached to a nation 
all the farther part of which had 
never been administered by the 


Vie Rhine March, the broad belt of country lying to the 


The architectural restoration done in our time at Aix- 


la-Chapelle has been singularly successful. 
fortified gateway has been rebuilt from a half-ruined 
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BASTIONS OF THE FRANKISH 


EM‘PIRE 


Historic Metz and Aix-la-Chapelle—Cities That Have Survived Centuries of 


Conflict—The Tomb of Charlemagne 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 
With original drawings by Edmond L. Warre 


civilization of antiquity. Hence, the perpetual attempts of the 
English Government to hold, or at least influence, this nearer 
part of Scotland, and hence its “anglification” during and after 
the eleventh century. } 

It is in the same way that the Rhine March, though essentially 
German in language, culture, and, upon the whole, race, has 
another spiritual strain in it and another historical memory, and 
goes back to a very different foundation from the Germany 
between the Rhine and the Elbe. 

All the innumerable results of this double origin would take 
volumes to discuss. I propose to do no more than what a chance 
traveler may do in the description of certain of its typical cities, 
and especially of their chief buildings; for in them one has 
presented to the eye the whole past of the country, and its in- 
ward nature coming out in stone. For this article I have chosen 
Aix and Metz because these two, lying right on the border of 
the Rhine March, the one German-speaking from the beginning, 
the other Latin and French-speaking for two thousand years, 
are typical of the March towns. 

I may add that I propose to follow the old 
custom of giving foreign towns their English 
names, and not the modern (and, [ hope, pass- 
ing) habit of spelling them as they are spelt 
by their inhabitants. I would as soon talk of 
Aachen as I would talk of Paree or Lyong. 

Aix is the town of Charlemagne. His 
presence overshadows the place; he is buried 
in the heart of it; he is the influence, or the 
ghost, or the god of the city. He was brought 
up, indeed, at his family’s place at Aix and 
at another which they had at Metz, so that 
presumably the servants about his childhood 
were German-speaking in the one case, and 
spoke a low Latin dialect in the other. I 
verily believe that it is this influence of the 
man in whom was summed up all that was 
left of antiquity and all the beginnings of 
the Middie Ages, which gives Aix 
its singular dignity. Nowhere else 
have I seen modern work so ad- 
mirably fitted in with the old except 
in certain architectural experiments 
of the two English universities. 

The shrine itself, the cathedral 
under which the great emperor lies, 
is an exact and harmonious mix- 
ture of the oldest and the latest 
things. There is not a jarring note, 
and all the accessories of that tri- 
umph in stone and mosaic are the 
same. Nowhere have I heard music 
more solemnly fulfilling its part in 
a Christian church, and nowhere 
has modern restoration seemed, in 
my eyes, at least, more successful. 
The candle ring of gilt bronze, an 
immense sort of crown dependent 
{ from the roof, goes back to Bar- 
" barossa. The mosaics of the dome 
are of the other day—not forty 
years old, from the hands, I believe, 
of Italian workmen. Of the pillars 
supporting the roof and arches of 
the gallery most are original, some 
few brought in in our time to com- 
plete the work. Yet they produce 
an effect of complete unity. And 


This old 


state, 
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in the midst of that -gal- 
lery, facing the high altar 
and the choir, on its ar- 
cade above the people, 
stands the throne of 
Charlemagne; the plain, 
white, marble chair, which 
brings the mind back at 
once to the Chair of St. 
Peter in Rome. Authority 


seated. 
In the externals of the 
place. I find the same 


unity between what was 
old and what is new. The 
eye can follow in the 
last courses of the original 
octagonal church mate- 
rial which 1s Roman. It 
discovers in the round 
windows of those walls 
the ancient unchanging 
spirit which ran through 
the Dark Ages until the 
Gothic Kenaissance. It is 
surprising that a_ thir- 
teenth and fourteenth cen- 
tury choir in the pure 
French-Gothic attached to 
this Romanesque and 
much more modern thing 
in no way swears with 
it; and seems a natural 
completion, and (what is, 


perhaps, more remark- 
able) the odd seventeenth 
century roof, with its 


eight separate ridges like 
the sections of an open 
orange, makes no jarring 
effect. And all the mod- 
ern reconstruction of the 
open bridge from the 
western towers to the 
dome, and the modern 
replacement of sculpture 
and other detail, leaves 
the thing not only un- 
spoiled, but the better. 
It is as though the un- 
changing character of 
| European unity underly- 
ing all our shifting divisions, and summed up in the name of 
Charlemagne, had come out and expressed itself visibly upon 
the shrine where he is buried. 

This singular dignity, and what I have called “success” of 
the spirit of Aix, you find not only in the way it has treated 
its great central shrine, but in the restoration of its few remain- 
ing ancient buildings, and in the completely modern mass of 
its Town Hall. The old March Gate has been restored from a 
half-ruined state, completely in our own time, and fails in noth- 
ing. It simply reproduces what the building was when it left 
the hands of its first builders. 

The Town Hall is still more modern. When one considers 
what our time has done with its attempts to revive or copy a 
spirit which it thinks long dead, when one remembers the false 
Gothic of Chateau Roux, for instance, and a hundred things 
in England, which are too familiar to us all, I marvel that this 
work at Aix should have been done as it has been. 

In this same town of Aix there is a railway station which 
will show you what an attempt to be original and to break with 
tradition can achieve in the way of abomination. That was be- 
cause the railway station was built for, by, and under the spirit 
of monstrous new doctrines from the East—if doctrine it can 
be called, for it is rather chaos. But here in the Town Hall, 
swhere Aix has its‘own spirit at work, you have the full Ger- 
man soul in architecture, the delight in great roofs and some- 


In the Towh Hall, where Aix has its own 
spirit at work, you have the full German 
soul in architecture, the delight in great 
roofs, in somewhat fantastic towers, and 
in a pleasing extravagance and mystery. 


what fantastic towers, in romantic outlines, and: in.a pleasing « 
extravagance on mystery of the whole thing. To use the same. 


‘and summed'up in the name f 
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word again, this architecture “succeeds.” Of the various towm 
of the Rhine March it is'to Aix that I would always return f 
the sense of unfathomed antiquity, continuity, security and ry 
pose. Round the old city there has grown up a vast new pop 
lation, unhappily industrial, and created by the new mechanic 
expansion of the last fifty years. That has happened to mar 
another old city, the whole point and meaning of which lay ini 
antiquity. It has happened to Oxford. It has happened + 
Rouen. But here in Aix it seemed to me, as I traveled throug] 
not to have destroyed the meaning of the old, and not to 
at enmity with it or to threaten it for the future. I may b 
wrong; the spirit of modern competitive commerce is capabli 
of anything in its lack of intelligence. So far it has spare 
Aix; and may Aix be spared for ever. Metz is the penda 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. They are the two typical frontier towr 
of the Rhine March: Aix German-speaking, Metz French-speai 
ing, neither of them more than on the fringe of the Germa® 
culture, yet neither of them divorced from that long series oF 
accidents whereby the civilization of the Roman Empire an 
its Faith penetrated beyond the great river, created medieva: 
Germany, and left, oddly attached in theory to the medievai 
imperial crown, great belts of land—extending as far as Lyon 
—which had never had any neighborhood or connection with 
the German tongue. q 
Metz was one of the ‘‘Three Bishoprics,” all of them French# 
speaking, all of them fortified towns from the very beginnings 
of history, until the Great War; all of them showing the change 
of fortification, phase after phase of that art, from the Romar 
wall of the later Empire to the ring of detached forts—“the 
entrenched camp,” as the French called it—which was the sys 
tem of modern defense until the airplane (directing new artil 
lery) destroyed it and has replaced it for the moment by field 
works. ‘% 
These three bishoprics are Verdun, Metz and Toul. The 
third (like Montreuil) escaped regular siege and fame in war. 
for centuries, and the vast sums spent upon its ae 
use as a stronghold were thrown away, as they \ 
have been thrown away upon those successive / 
modern navies which grow obsolete without en- 
gagement. But Verdun and Metz are of the /, ¥\ 
first place in military history. The first most /' 


“The cathedral under which 
the great emperor lies is an : 
exalted and harmonious he i 
mixture of the oldest and 1 t 
latest things. . . The un-s.,._, 
changing character of *=* 
European unity underlying SUeegats a 
all our shifting divisions, | = t 
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of’ Charlemagne, expresses 
itself visibly upon _ the 
shrine where he is buried.” 
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cent in our ears; the 
cond equally famous 
the generation be- 
re our own, through 
e battles and siege 
f 1870. 

I have visited Metz 
ver and over again 
uring the last thirty- 
ve years, ever since 
ay boyhood: under 
he German occupation 
4 score of times, and 
jince the Armistice, 
verhaps half a dozen. 

_ What has struck me 
most there has been the 
effect of modern, com- 
yulsory education, a 
system universally ap- 
lied in Western coun- 
Ties to the mass of the 
ele, and only es- 
taped by the well-to- 
io Here in Metz it 
s possible to get an 
object lesson of what 
‘hat vast, crushing, uni- 
form social machine 
can accomplish. Every 
building in Metz, save 
a few—artificial, delib- 
erately intruded, to 
which I will allude in 
a moment—is as 
French as Nancy, Paris 
or Nantes. The cathe- 
dral is a typical piece 
of French Gothic, with- 


out a trace of other influence. You might find it in Amiens 
or Beauvais. The private houses have exactly the same mark. 
The cooking (that excellent test of popular culture) is, and 
has always been, French. The methods of agriculture around 
The script in print and in writing is 


the city are French. 
French—everything of men’s lives 
is French to the marrow. Yet in the 
streets of Metz today you contin- 
ually hear’ German. The popular 
newspaper is printed in German, and 
I think it is true to say that the 
mass of the people now think in 
German. If you were merely to 
count numbers and not influence, 
you might call Metz a half-German 
town in its speech. I may be wrong 
here, and those who know the town 
thoroughly can correct me if I am; 
but certainly the impression of a 
frequent visitor is at least of.a half- 
Germanization of local language. 

Now this has been brought about 
by the steam-roller effect of the 
compulsory elementary school. I can 
remember Metz a French-speaking 
town. 

Today you have the unnatural 
picture of a town, perhaps mainly, 
or at any rate half, German-speak- 
ing, though it remains in everything 
but speech as French as ever. It 
has all come about in one generation. 
Of course, the work will be undone 
by the reversing of the engine, and 
French will again take the place of 
German. It is the work of exactly 
one generation to effect either 
change. But what a lesson in the 
socialistic powers of the modern 
state and the impotence of the pri- 


“The cathedral of Metz is essentially French. It is also one of the finest in the world.” 
During the German occupation the cathedral was not ruined and it remains today a 


magnificent and typical monument of the Middle Ages. 


The old gate of the ramparts to the east of Metz recalls 
the military architecture of the Middle Ages. Tle 
Porte d’Allemagne, as it is called, spans an affluent of the 
Moselle and a deep ditch which formerly defended the, 

city. 


1p 


vate citizen under a 
modern _ executive ! 
Metz is as French as 
Canterbury is English. 
If you came back to 
Canterbury after an in- 
tervai of thirty years 
and found it mainly 
French - speaking, yet 
still drinking English 
beer and eating Eng- 
lish eggs and bacon 
and playing English 
cricket—let alone 
showing in nearly. all 
its buildings the unmis- 
takable English type— 
you would have some 
parallel to what has 
happened at Metz; and 
the moral is not that a 
language easily 
changes, but that the 
modern state can do 
pretty well anything by 
compulsory education. 
We should do well to 
meditate upon that 
novel, arbitrary and 
enormous power. 

I have said that the 
cathedral of Metz is 
essentially French. It 
is also one of the finest 
in the world. It was 
not ruined during the 
German occupation — 
whether because the 
original official archi- 


tect was kept on or not I cannot tell—but at any rate, though 
some few of its details were badly coarsened by unintelligent 
restoration, the building as a whole remains a magnificent and 
typical monument of the French Middle Ages. The glass has 
been admirably preserved, and under the German administration 


the interior, in its lesser decorations, 
was (in my judgment) improved. 
What mars the whole effect is a new 
western front. 

The old western front was in- 
congruous—but it was historical— 
it was a heavy, false Renaissance, 
French classical front, plastered onto 
the Gothic of the rest; much as the 
front at St. Eustache in Paris was 
plastered on to the fine earlier mar- 
riage of Renaissance and Gothic in 
that Parish church. The addition 
was made to commemorate the voy- 
age—which was half a pilgrimage— 
made by Louis XV. to Metz in offer- 
ing thanks for his recovery from ill- 
ness. The Germans thought the in- 
congruity must be removed, in spite 
of its historical meaning—or perhaps 
on account of that historical mean- 


/ing. At any rate, they replaced it 
. by a Gothic west front in the ordi- 


nary Gothic style, of which nothing 
need be said save that it appears 
much worse in combination with the 
ancient Gothic than did its utterly 
different predecessor, for the one 
was good in its own style and the 
other is not. 

But what is enormous, unforgiv- 
able, grotesque and all the same ex- 
ceedingly instructive in this new 
west front, and what ought to make 

(Continued on page 43) 


A NEGRO BAPTISM IN LOUISIANA 


The baptismal ceremonies of the negroes are a familiar sight in the delta regions of the Mississippi. The candidates, dressed in white, are standing'| 
the water while the prayer that precedes complete immersion is being said. ; 
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THROUGH THE YEAR IN THE MISSISSIPPl 2 les 


The Valley Man Wrested From a Mighty River—Two Centuries of 
Struggle With a River’s Wrath—The Southern Cotton Planter of Today 


BY MALCOLM VAUGHAN 


to be loosed, the Mississippi wrenches itself onward to the 

ocean, rasped by the mountainous dykes with which men 
seek to hem it in. Not elsewhere on earth have men dared 
take from a river its own delta, and roused a river’s wrath. 
Now winning, now losing, and endlessly fighting, those who live 
near the lower Mississippi struggle against the stupendous power 
of the waters. It is a sweet, luxuriant country, these fertile 
lands that stretch from Memphis south to New Orleans. Could 
the will of the river be broken tame, these fruitful fields would 
teem with harvests. But the river laughs at any purpose other 
than its own. It will not rest in bondage. Year after year, to 
curb its fury, men lift their barricades higher and higher. But 
the waters topple 
them down. This 
year, venting her 
long-pent wrath, 
the Mississippi has 
claimed her own 
again. 

Very charming 
are the hills near 
Memphis, river- 
port, as one motors 
through them in 
February, descend- 
ing easily, unab- 
ruptly into the 
delta. The river, 
so quietly flowing 
and tropically 
broad, splashes 
against the cotton- 
wharves of Mem- 
phis. This time of 
year it is placid as 
a pond, and seems 
to feel no venom. 
It is ennuyée, lan- 
guid: it must me- 
ander so long, so 
intricately long, 


reve Missouri to the Gulf, like captive lightning writhing 


flood prevention. 


A CRUMBLING LEVEE 


Though the recent disaster which inundated some 20,000 square miles of territory has shaken pop- 

ular confidence in the levee system, expert opinion still thinks it must serve as the backbone of 

I The levee system will be revised and strengthened, but additional methods of 

controlling the Mississippi in periods of super-flood 

in 1717 to protect the infant city of New Orleans, since then millions of dollars have been spent 
in building the gigantic system of embankments that exists today. 
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from its sources to the sea. In February, flowing at ebb, relax 
troubling not even its merest sandbars, the river curves, lo 
alter loop, crescent behind crescent; coils arc on arc from Men 
phis to New Orleans. Yet, despite its seeming gentleness, on 
knows that even in February it is treacherously bracing for thi 
fight when spring rains shall irk its slumber. Sie ety 

Below the hills of Memphis the flat fields are. ‘So flat, s) 
frequently swamp, did they weary with monotony the nervoul 
eyes of De Soto? What imagination was necessary before these 
low stretches could rouse to avarice Louis Fourteenth’s how 
patriot La Salle! For there could have been little likeness be! 
tween those river-ridden acres and the monarch’s gardens al 
Versailles. : 

Here, where onc’ 
an estuary from the 
Gulf of Mexic@ 
swept inland til 
the sea dashe@ 
against the bluffs 
of Missouri 
where, later, the 
wide river flowed 
at will, controlling: 
the valley of a con- 
tinent; and, still 
later, where native 
Indians put up 
mounds that served! 
as islands of safety 
when the waters 
were at flood; here, 
where explorers: 
from the court of 
France battled or 
bargained for pos- 
session; on these 
same fields where 
Lincoln’s _ soldiers 
defeated the land- 
holders; there are 
now few relics of 
primitive force or 
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must be devised. The first levee was erected 


gis aS 
HARVESTING 


THEIR COTTON CROP 


} gather the precious cotton crop the whole family is conscripted—father, mother, grandmother and all the children. In the Mississippi delta cot- 
It is also the largest territory of equal fertility known to geography. 


' ton grows in double quantities for this land is the richest in America. 


yagery. The fields 


seem not to remember their history; they 


ietly submit to the plow and to lush plots of cotton. 

Before this soil might bring forth crop, the planters had to 
ect embankments mighty as the wall round China, levees some- 
res rising eighty feet higher than the water’s winter level. 
ese ramparts had to be built far back from the river’s normal 
ks; for the Mississippi crushes its natural banks as casually 


heels crush grass. 
ick, made of 
}cked earth, often 
‘vered with con- 
lete, the levees 
fe barely tall 
ough to restrain 
€ usual spring 
nods, even when 
ousands of work- 
en pile sand-bags 
ong the rim. The 
idians, in times 
Itch as these, 
aited isolate upon 
leir mounds until 
1e overflow re- 
sded, and had no 
eapon against 
uch power. No 
oubt they would 
ok askance, today, 
t the dykes which 
arricade the river. 
hey would trem- 
le, perhaps, with 
sar for men who 
umiliate the water 
ods. From year 
) present year the 
ver fiercely strikes 
tits jailors, from 
lace to place 


Slanting like roofs and buttressed at the 


WHEN THE RI 


There is an air of contentment in the delta when the wagon loads of newly harvested cotton are 
he markets of the world. Frequently the negroes hitch 


brought into the cotton gins to be prepared for t 
an amiable bull to their w 


bursting the massive levees as shrapnel pierces tin. But men 

have deemed it worth the risk to claim these fields, since cotton 

grows here as rank as flowers grow beneath the equator. 
Whether it is ever worth the trouble to raise cotton is, 


of course, another matter. 


For cotton-planters are peculiarly 


harassed, being not only at the charity of the seasons but also 
at the mercy of every political situation on the planet. A strike 
of laborers in New England, discontent in Liverpool, even the 
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agons when they lack a horse. 


rise of a prophet 
in India, and poof! 
up or down goes 
the price of cotton. 
A planter reads in 
his newspaper, at 
breaktast., that a 
man named Gandhi 
has gained another 
hundred thousand 
converts, and the 
planter ponders 
whether the result- 
ing fluctuations of 
the Indian market 
will deprive him of 
dessert at dinner. 
Today he may ride 
through his fields 
in a limousine; to- 
morrow he may not 
own his socks. 
Cotton is as fragile 
in the hands of 
men as orchids. 

If cotton is to be 
cultivated at all, a 
planter’s opportu- 
nities are better in 
Mississippi than 
anywhere else, 
though he have to 


AN OLD LANDING ON THE MISSISSIPPI 
At this point the old river palaces that plied between New Orleans and Memphis made one of their landings. 


here to take passengers and cars across the river. 
river’s wrath. 


To the left is a fifty- foot levee behind which the Delta 
In the main the construction of the embankments held throughout the recent flood, but they must be made higher than ever anc 


Today a miserable little ferry stl 
stretches, insecurely protected from | 


certain places stronger than before. 


stave off a river, hazard the weather and chance the dice of 
governments. For cotton grows on the delta in double quantities 
as compared with upland harvests, this land being the richest in 
North America. It is, in 
fact, the largest body of 
equal fertility known to 
geography. It is twice as 
large as Egypt’s delta. But 
what ‘is a blessing in Egypt 
is'in Mississippi the gravest 
of calamities. Millions 
have been spent at Assuan, 
at'Assiut and below Cairo 
to ‘distribute the precious 
waters far and wide; in 
the Mississippi basin, 
money has been lavished 
for dykes with which to 
restrain the river within 
bounds. 

Not alone along the lower 
Nile and the lower Missis- 
sippi, but in deltaic lands 
of any river, must men be 
muscular and wise; else 
would they fall victims to 
a river’s ruin, Daring to 
be bold, caring to be wary, 
they till such fields at peril 
of destruction. Again and 
again the Euphrates dis- 
mays its valley. Who lives 
beside the Ganges shall 
speak of havoc. And those 
above the Arabian sea know 
how the Indus can sting 
the heart with terror. Yet 
the waters of the Mississippi equal the flow of the Ganges and 
the’ Euphrates combined! In times of flood it seems incredible 
that men should have meditated to check such waters, incredible 
as should they think to cork the.sea with ships. 

To those who dominate it, the Mississippi grants breadth, 
transformed as breadth of mind; to breadth is added patience, 
and to patience, persistence. With traits so much in common 


Mississippi has steadily declined. 


Since the great days of the river steamships, when over three thous 

arrived in one year at New Orleans from river ports, the boat traffic on the 

The old river palace has entirely disappeared 

and even the number of freight boats has decreased because of the network of 
railroads that has been laid in the delta region, 
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the match would have been even, but the river conferred up 
its masters, fear. And fear is the surest power men have : 
yet acquired. Fear exacts victory. Among these people livij 
within the river’s scope 
who laugh luxuriant 
dance, chat and delight 7 
jauntiness—fear abid ( 
Not fear of death, but fe 
of loss and the dearth ft 
lowing loss. Why is it 
what men resist they shi 
also fear? i 
Until fifty years ag 
» there could not be so mut 
as the beginnings of fina) 
cial expansion among th 
planters in the delta. Toda’ 
with economic securii 
become, for them, fair) 
dependable; forced by th 
conditions of marketin! 
their crop to keep activel 
cognizant of each apprec™ 
able situation among th 
nations, these people hav 
no provincial prerogatives 
they must be, withow 
choice, cosmopolitan, The 
have equal need to guari 
their interests with knowl 
edge and with action. Upor 
the far-reaching concern! 
of these planters the sur 
no more sets than upon the 
British Empire. Thesé 
people will take prominence 
in that future Renaissance 
foreshadowed in the words of Roosevelt, who, while President, 
prophesied for their children’s children: “In the valley of the 
Mississippi more than anywhere else will be determined the 
future of the United States and indeed of the western world; 
and the type of civilization reached in this mighty valley will 
Bey fix the type of civilization for the whole western hemi- 
sphere.” 
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thuman aims arenot ° 
ted to one valley. Stra- 
t environmental posi- 


ic is here. And, thus 
fain the history of peo- 
li, civilization has been 
foaded upon superior en- 
ppnment—that is, men- 
/supremacy has fol- 
ed, suspended from, 
sical security; and 
ure has always been 
direct ratio to posses- 
311 of natural resources 
91 to control of them. 
Te index of any civi- 
tion is its physical soil. 
Recognizing this index, 
Tomas Jefferson saw the 
lirability, the need, of 
curing from France 
| valley of the Missis- 
pi. So soon as affairs 
1 Europe lent opportu- 
“y he made the Louisiana purchase (with that keen business 
se so popular among his countrymen, paying less than two 
cits for each hundred acres of land conveyed by France). 
Npoleon, too, perceived the vitality of this index, declaring, 
6 signing the purchase: ‘I have given to England a maritime 
al that, sooner or later, will humble her pride.” Surrounded 
| his own ego, Napoleon did not foresee the disastrous conse- 
ences to himself of selling the lands which were to give us 
geatness. The Louisiana purchase precipitated the war with 
gland and her allies that culminated at Waterloo and cost the 
mperor of Europe his crown. Thus the river broke tame 
‘other of its tamers. 
‘The Louisiana purchase was to give us greatness because of 
nat it brought to pass. It made the acquisition of Florida a 
cessity. Indirectly it made inevitable the annexation of Texas, 
e Mexican war, the wish for more slave territory with which 
preserve the balance of power; therefore the Civil War and 
e abolition of slavery. It led to our desire for Pacific coast 
issessions, accordingly to the construction of transcontinental 
ies of railway, which in turn led to the demand for the Isthmus 
inal. Without the Louisiana purchase there would have been 
yneed for Alaska and Hawaii. It fixed our destiny as a world 
pwer. 
Apparently, a valley that has been the cause of so much his- 
ry is not likely ever to become insignificant in human affairs, 
Mt, at least, as long as its resource is organized and appropriated. 
lready these things have largely taken place, and they are still 
viftly going forward. In the lower portion of the valley the 
‘st need was, obviously, human organization against the river 
id its catastrophic floods, 
To build the pyramids was not more perplexing than to build 
e levees; neither was China’s scheme for a wall more stagger- 
g; plans for the Taj Mahal were not more finely put to prac- 
e. Probably the task of constructing the levees has its equal 
ly in the task of making realizable the Panama Canal. Though 
e labor will continue so eternal as is the life of the river (and 
times of flood will be desperately immediate labor), the under- 
king stands, for practical purposes, already much accomplished. 
How strange it is that traffic of boats, and the picturesqueness 
pleasure voyages, should have stopped immediately the river 
as imprisoned. As if men thought no more of being gay along 
e waters they had trapped, as if the river withheld its romance, 
llenly thwarting laughter; boat life diminished until it became 
significant, slight, and is, today, almost vanished. Today no 
igle boat plies back and forth the distance from Memphis to 
ew Orleans. In 1860 the vessels arriving at New Orleans 
om river ports were over three thousand. And these boats 
ere crowded with our grandparents, pleasantly disporting them- 
lves. Our grandmothers, fashionably a-flaunt in their crino- 
les; another year slim in their Eton jackets; or, again, tightly 
tseted a la princesse, sat out many an ardent téte-d-téte among 
¢ salons, made many a promenade along the decks; enchanting 
ir grandfathers, they who looked so meetly groomed in their 
Ove-pipe trousers, speckled waistcoats, and black bow-ties half 
2wing across starched shirt-fronts. When not with the ladies 
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The arrival of a 
freight boat al- 
ways provides 
excitement for 
those who live in 
the towns along 
the lower Mis- 
sissippi. 


Photo by Charles 
Phelps Cushing 


Photo by Charles Phelps Cushing 
THROUGH THE WHARF-HOUSE DOOR 


In the lazy summer months the river flows peacefully, but in the spring 
of the year those who dwell in the delta must be constantly prepared to 
fight the Mississippi’s wrath. The waters of the Mississippi equal the 
flow of the Ganges and the Euphrates combined. The Mississippi and its 
tributaries have more than 15,000 miles of navigable waterways. 


the gentlemen spent much of their time in the excellent bars 
aboard these boats, sipping their cool Tom Collins of a morning, 
broaching mint juleps and that aristocrat of aristocrats, the New 
Orleans fizz—silvered with the white of an egg, made exquisitely 
piquant with a dash of lime. 

For entertainment there were, also, the gaming-tables. Poker 
was then more fashionable than now. And in the cities along 
the Mississippi an intricate version of poker, more exciting than 
the usual game, is still extant. The gaming was not all happy, 
to be sure. A history of any Mississippi boat would tell of 
tragedies resulting from losses at cards. An unique story is 
remembered of Captain Durkin of the Steamboat Minotaur: 

“On a down-trip two well-dressed passengers came aboard at 
Memphis and announced themselves Louisiana planters. That 
evening one of these strangers suggested a game of poker to 
the captain. Durkin was fond of ‘draw’ and agreed. After 

(Continued on page 47) 


THE ‘BIBLE IN. SCULPTURED 
STONE 


A Medieval Epic of Christianity Carven Upon the Cathedral of Chartres 


IHE cathedral of Chartres is perhaps the noblest single monument of 
the religious art of the Middle Ages. The creative efforts of a great 
epoch have left an enduring record in the majestic proportions of 

the nave and transepts, in the brilliant beauty of the finest stained glass 

the world has ever seen, in the soaring spires and magnificent flying but- 
tresses, and in the three portals on which the medieval sculptors carved 
some of their greatest masterpieces. 

The beauty of the sculpture, which is one of the most remarkable 
features of Chartres, is frequently obscured for the ordinary visitor by 
the overpowering impression created by the cathedral as a whole. Yet 
some of this sculpture ranks with the best in the world, and all of it has 
its fascination. Its variety and ingenuity is amazing. On lintels and 
columns, on capitals and piers, high in the vaultings of the porches and 
filling the groins and crevices everywhere, the three entrances to Chartres 
are adorned with literally thousands of figures and images. The medieval 
builders strove to give reality and visible majesty to the Christian epic. 
Pious craftsmen and anonymous artists carved upon their cathedral the 
dramatic pageant of Biblical history; they told in stone the stories of the 
saints and martyrs of the Church; and with a wealth of sculpture they 
glorified the Virgin mother to whom Chartres is dedicated. 

Upon their cathdral they engraved also an immense encyclopedia of 
medieval knowledge. For besides the history of man the portals contain 
glossaries of nature and science, representations of the struggle between 
good and evil, calendars of the labors of the fields and the city, innumerable 
pictures of man’s daily life, and all the lore of the schoolmen. Here among 
a thousand symbols one may explore the dark complexities of the medieval 
mind. 

Violet-le-Duc, the great authority on architecture, said that “the mass 
of intelligence, knowledge, acquaintance with effect, practical experience, 
expended on the north and south porches of Chartres would be enough to 
establish the whole glory of a generation of artists.’ The pictures repro- 
duced here represent only a tiny fraction of the sculpture the portals 
contain, but they show its range from awkward naiveté to grace and power. 
In them is seen the profound spirituality and beauty with which the humble 
and forgotten artists were able to endow their work. 


THE NATIVITY 
On the portals of Chartres Biblical history is carven with an almost childlike simplicity. 
er auy, but naively, the sculptor has represented the nativity as though it took 
prace in a cottage of La Beauce instead of in a distant manger in ancient Palestine. 
The two tall figures at the sides are from the gallery of kings and queens of Judah . 
: adorning the pillars of the Royal Portal. 


THE CREATION AND THE FALL OF MAN 


of the most exalted subjects. These figures are part of the series in the central bay 
o stone the story of the creation of the world and the fall of man. Since according 
»” the deity is represented in the form of Christ. In the picture at the upper left is 
seen the creation of Adam, whose head rests upon the knees of God. To the right God condemns Adam to work. The magnificent head at the 
lower left is said to symbolize the creation of day and night, and in the lower right-hand picture Adam exiled from Paradise, hides himself. over- 

> ch as these that the church of the Middle Ages attempted to convey to the unlettered faithful the 


whelmed by his shame. It was with figures su € L ted | 5 
f all human activity. In effect, the statuary of Chartres is a simplified version of that curious storehouse of 


meaning of all revealed religion and o ‘ : 3 
medieval wisdom, “The Mirror of the World,” by Vincent of Beauvais. 
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The medieval sculptor boldly attempted the interpretation 
of the northern portal in which the artist has translated int 
to St. John “all things were made by the only son of God, 
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In humbleness and anonymity 


; or in building the’ cathedral urit Ss requi ée st 
obscure artisans. The work o ,of many years, the statues represent a w g purity wa quired of even the mo 


final period, In th 
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A GALLERY OF KINGS AND SAINTS 


A study of the six apostles represented in the upper right-hand picture reveals the importance of symbols in medieval sculpture. The apostles 
are barefooted as a sign of their holy mission and beneath their feet they crush the writhing figures of their executioners. St. Paul carries a 
sheathed sword; the youthful St. John, dressed as a priest, holds the book of his evangel; St. James the elder wears a ribbon decorated with 
shells like the medieval pilgrims who visited his shrine at Compostella; St. James the younger carries the fuller’s club with which he was killed; 
and St. Bartholomew bears the cutlas with which he was skinned alive. In the picture at the upper left the two old men of the Apocalypse 
carry musical instruments to celebrate the triumph of Christ. In the lower left-hand picture is Melchisedech, prophet and king, who wears the 
tiara and holds the bread and wine which are the emblems of the eucharist. The superb head to his right represents one of the Kings of Judah. 
This statue is one of that impressive group on the Royal Portal which Henry Adams called “The Egenetan Marble of French Art.” 
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the northernmost mountain chain in Germany and the high- 

est in the central part of the country. Yet, as mountain 
chains go, they are inconsequential in size, having a length of but 
little more than fifty miles and a width of not quite twenty. The 
Hartz is a district of thickly wooded slopes of fir, furrowed by 
tiny valleys and ravines in which little towns and simple villages 
nestle. The wild and somber character of the mountains has 
created a people of lively imagination and German folklore is rich 
in legends of the region. It is a land of fairies, witches and 
goblins, a kingdom of magic whose mountains have time and 
again opened to reveal yawning caves of jewels and gold, and a 
place in which good children of the mountain households are 
sometimes transformed into princesses. At one village called 
Magdesprung, or ‘““The Maiden’s Leap,” are the footprints of a 
giantess who once sprang across the valley, and at another point 
in the mountains, Rosstrappe, or ““Horse’s Hoofprint,’ you can 
clearly see in a huge granite rock the impression of a gigantic 
hoof left by the horse of a princess who, pursued by a giant, 
leaped across the valley. In the center of the Hartz, on the top 
of the famed Brocken, the loftiest peak in central Germany, the 
Devil holds court; and on St. Walpurgis’ Night, the eve of May 
Day, the witches dance. If you don’t believe this, ascend the 
mountain, as thousands do each year, and among the tumbled 
blocks of granite you will behold the Devil’s Pulpit and the 
Witches’ Altar. These legends of the Brocken Goethe has im- 


| 1HE Hartz, lying well to the south of Berlin in latitude, is 
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At Goslar the Gothic Town Hall and the mee 
Kaiserworth, once a guild house, seen over : 

the old fountain in the foreground, present 

a graphic picture of a German medieval city. 


MEDIEVAL CITIES OF THE HARTZ 
MOUNTAINS 


The Mountain Kingdom of German Folklore—The Beauties of Goslar, Brunswick 
and Hildesheim—Flying from Hanover to Berlin at 160 Miles an Hour. 


By ROBERT MEDILL 


This account of one of the most romantic sections of Germany is the eighth 
EC{ article in Mr. Medill’s serics on modern Germany. 
the basis for “The Towns and People of Modern Germany,’ which he 1s 
preparing for publication in the Fall—Enpiror. 


These articles will form 
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mortalized in Faust. Even in Goslar the powers of the air | 
at your command, for it is a well-known fact that if, at n@ 
night, you knock three times on the lowest basin of the fount} 
in the Rathaus square the devil will appear and carry you aw 
through the air to his home in the Rammelsberg. F 

On the outskirts of the Hartz there is a cluster of pict 
cities which, in the quaintness of their houses, betray the hij 
imagination of the mountain people. Goslar, resting on the weste 
rim of the range’s saucer, is one of the most picturesque tow 
in Germany and is certainly to be ranked among the dozen mé 
medieval cities in Europe. An ancient imperial town, beloved 
the Emperors and the Holy Roman Empire in early times, 
probably owes its origin to the silver mines in the Ramme: 
berg, a mountain outside of the city, which were worked unc} 
Otho the Great in the tenth century. 

As you emerge from the railway station you get your fi} 
glimpse of ancient Goslar in an immense bastion of the old wa 
which forms part of a modern hotel. This huge bulwark | 
masonry was one of the hundred and eighty-two towers whi} 
once defended the city. Its size is indicative of its strength. Oz 
of its floors has been transformed into a banqueting hall and — 
its center is a table capable of seating forty people. In the opps 
site part of the city, its grim outlines softened by arching tree 
stands another and the largest of these colossal towers erecté| 
in 1517, so commodious that it was able to accommodate a thor 
sand armored soldiers. At still another corner of the town,” 
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product of 1443, rises the Breites Tor, a massive oh 
conical roofed bastion which, with a smaller a, 
tower across the road, formed one of Goslar’s 
strong defense gates. These elements of former 
‘strength, which today are but picturesque frag- 
ments from the distant past, emphasize the im- 
portance of the city in another age. Goslar was 
not only the favorite residence, in early days, of 
the Saxon and Salic emperors, but later on, as . 
|a free imperial city, it joined the Hanseatic 
| League and attained great heights of prosperity, 

| reaching the zenith of its power in the early part 
of the sixteenth century. 

Goslar, alas, is no longer a city of world con- 

_ sequence. Now but a provincial town, and com- 

| mercially unimportant, its two or three business 

_ streets are composed chiefly of old houses which 
_have been fitted with show windows, giving to 
‘the thoroughfares a modern, commercial air. 
| But in its other aspects the city glows with 
_ medieval color. Gabled half-timber houses with 
} overhanging stories alternate with houses sheath- 

_ ed in slate. Half-timber facades, decorative in 
themselves, are embellished with carved designs 
and sculptured figures painted in brilliant colors. 
On the crossbeams or over the doorways appear 
inscriptions referring to the house or ae 


religious precepts. The guild houses and the 

greater residences, once occupied by merchant | 

princes and the nobility, with steeply f 

pitched roofs, dormers and oriel win- ee me 

dor, eS 
The buildings of Goslar strike an se 

entirely different architectural note 

from those in the cities of the south aes 

spite of the color which characterizes 

them, there is, in their appearance, a 

a suggestion of the severity of the 

north. The setting of the houses on 

dows, their panes which open out 

are strongly reminiscent of the dwell- 

ings in the old Norwegian cities, and 

there was present much of the at- 


dows, are a blaze of decorative splen- 

and east whence we had come. In  -yry 

the streets, their rows of oblong win- 

mosphere that we find in Bergen and Trondhjem, although Gos- 


lar is the more colorful. It is singular that, in an inland city of 


Germany, we should find this similarity to maritime towns of the 
north and we could only attribute it to Hanseatic influence gained 
at a time when the northern cities were knit together in a close 
commercial union. This influence is no stranger, perhaps, than 
that canaries, sub-tropical birds, should be bred in the cold moun- 
tains of the Hartz in the interior of Germany. The small mining 
town of St. Andreasberg, not far from Goslar, is the principal 
center for breeding these songsters. We have never heard how 
such an exotic industry came to this district, but it is not unlikely 
that men from the Hartz Mountains sailed the Seven Seas in 
vessels of the League and brought back with them these birds 
from the Canary Islands or learned the art in Italy where can- 
aries were first domesticated in the sixteenth century. In breed- 
ing the “Hartz Mountain rollers” the mountain folk of the Hartz 
have improved on nature both in 
their color, for in their wild 
State they are greyish brown, 
and in the quality of their song, 
for they tend to imitate notes 
they hear. 

_ The most significant structure 
in _Goslar is the Kaiserhaus, 
which is the oldest secular edi- 
fice and the largest Romanesque 
palace now standing in Ger- 
many. Built, probably to re- 
place an earlier palace, by the 
Emperor Henry III, who reigned 
from 1039 to 1056, it was pre- 
sented to the town, after being 
visited by a destructive fire, in 
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Hanover is, for the most part, a modern city; but it still 
possesses beautiful relics of the past like this graceful old 
fountain, 
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The carved and painted friezes of the old houses in Hildes- 
heim constitute a part of their glory. 
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1290. It was so thoroughly restored fifty or 

sixty years ago that, today, it shows little evi- 

dence of its great age. Opposite, however, 

across the grounds of the palace, stands a 

time-scarred segment of the historic cathedral, 

instinct with the form and spirit of the past. 

| This Dom-Kapelle formed the north portal 

: and vestibule of the Cathedral of St. Simon 

and St. Jude founded by Henry III., adjacent 

to his palace in 1050 and torn down at the be- 

ginning of the nineteenth century. Even 

though the cathedral itself has disappeared, 

anni the grotesque figures of Saints Matthew, 

itd Simon and Jude, the Virgin and Child, two 

angels and Henry III. and IV. still stand, 

ad iG painted and patient, in their little niches over 

the doorway, guarding the few treasures 

within and giving their benediction to the 
passerby. 

The Gothic Rathaus still fronts the old pub- 
lic square, on the adjoining side of which the 
brilliant Kaiserworth, once a guild house, now 
does duty in the humbler capacity of an inn. 
Viewed from more modern buildings across 
the square these age-old edifices over the 
fountain in the foreground, a companion of 
their youth, paint a graphic picture ofa Ger- 

man city of the past. The arcaded Rathaus, 
‘-. of patriarchal mien, was built in the fifteenth 
i and sixteenth centuries; the 
Kaiserworth, steep roofed, 
dormer windowed, with ar- 
cades on the street and a 
facade adorned with statues 
of the German Emperors, is 
almost a twin in years for 
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it dates from 1494; and 
the fountain, built during 
the twelve hundreds, was 


; placed in the center of the 
( square in 1546. Contempor- 
aries of Columbus, all! 

If you are masculine in 
gender you will pay a visit 
to the chapel of the Rathaus, 
not for the purpose of see- 
ing its Gothic carvings, or old books of the Gospels, or charters, 
or instruments of torture but for a glimpse, near the staircase, 
of the Beisskatze, a sort of cage in which shrews were once 1n- 
carcerated. There is no record of the resultant good from such 
deserved imprisonment but that the Beisskatze achieved its pur- 
pose is evident from the fact that it is exhibited today as an 
effective means of bringing relief to the sons of men. 

Brunswick, an hour or more distant from Goslar, is seven 
times its size and of even greater age, but has much less pictur- 
esque quality. Goslar is a town of moderate size, almost entirely 
medieval; Brunswick, on the other hand, is a considerable city 
whose modern streets are interlaced with thoroughfares taken 
out of Grimm’s fairy tales. Diverse in size and present-day im- 
portance, they are cities of the same civilization and possess in 
their houses and churches a common architectural similarity. 
After the almost uniform picturesqueness of Goslar it is difficult 
to write of the less colorful 
Brunswick. That it has a charm 
of personality, however, there is 
no doubt. Some people regard 
it as one of the most magnetic 
cities of Germany. Its modern- 
ized buildings and commercial 
activity are omnipresent yet they 
have not destroyed the ancient 
repose of the city or wrested 
from it the mellow dignity of 
} i «time. Brunswick stands calm 
*" and serene, conscious of the 
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See -—-— splendor of its past yet not un- 
eee tay mindful of the needs of the 
present. It is spacious and im- 

posing. There is in it no sense 
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The charm of Brunswick lies in its ¥. A Fetatd (Gs | 
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of the hurrying, strident life of today yet its people are alert to 
the commercial necessities of the time. Its age-old traditions of 
independence are being preserved. 

The charm of Brunswick lies in its streets of old frescoed 
houses. Goslar gives one a foretaste of what is to be seen here, 
although the buildings of Brunswick are individually more im- 
posing and more elaborately decorated. There are whole streets 
of these half-timber houses with carved and painted fronts which 
have suffered no change with the centuries. Gabled, with pro- 
jecting upper stories, their cross beams sag and slant in such an 
incredible way that one wonders how they manage to keep from 
collapsing under the strain of the upper floors. Their distin- 
guishing feature though is not so much their singularity of con- 
struction as the decorative quality of their facades. On their 
visible beams have been carved, by medieval workmen, designs 
and figures of every sort. Saints and angels vie with fish and 
mermaids; animals walk in solemn procession and the human 
race is caricatured in scenes as amusing no doubt to the artisan, 
who drew them from his mischievous imagination, as they are 
to the pedestrian whose walks are enlivened by such pictorial 
representations. Many of them contain inscriptions of various 
sorts and dates of the 1500’s and 1600’s, denoting their green old 
age. If you are inquisitive enough to enter some of the portals 
of the ancient houses you will find courts of architectural distinc- 
tion with galleries and carven beams and inscriptions selected 
through the fancy of the builders—droll sayings, aphorisms and 
pious injunctions, which are more broad in their humor or pun- 
gent in their philosophy, perhaps, than those on the facade out- 
side which undergo the scrutiny of every passerby. 

Brunswick is the city of Till Eulenspiegel, the immortal jester, 
who was born in the province of Brunswick at the end of the 
thirteenth or the beginning of the fourteenth century. He came 
to the city of Brunswick as a baker’s apprentice and here, it will 
be remembered, he baked gingerbread owls and monkeys with 
currant eyes, investing them with whimsical qualities that shocked 
his master. A peasant lad, endowed with a sense of philosophic 
humor, he wandered through life playing his pranks and practi- 
cal jokes on whomever he met, but with a naiveté and a lovable 
quality that endeared him to the people. His wit and roguery 
was, as a rule, exercised on the innkeepers and tradespeople of 
the towns, but priests and noblemen were not excluded from his 
victims. In the sixteenth century his jests and practical jokes 
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were collected for publication and became a popular Germé 
chap-book, the oldest edition of which was printed in Strassbuy 
in 1515. In modern times Till’s merry pranks have been ma@ 
the subject of Richard Strauss’ well-known orchestral symphon) 
Some years ago, in a little square in Brunswick, which is flanke) 
by old half-timber houses little changed from Till’s day, a four 
tain was erected to the memory of Germany’s great humorij 
hero. Here, seated on the edge of the fountain, you will find hinj 
smiling in high good humor. With legs crossed, balancing a sli 
per on one foot, he faces a circle of his beloved owls and mor} 
keys which, from their mouths, spout water into the basin. | 

For many years we had heard Hildesheim spoken of as a 
incomparable picture town and looked forward to our visit ther 
with the greatest degree of anticipation, expecting to find a som 
of northern Rothenburg. We found, however, that because oF 
the intrusion of a great many modern buildings the complete illw 
sion of a medieval city is entirely lost, although unbroken street! 
of venerable houses stand today as they were in the Middle Age} 
and are, in themselves, unspoiled pictures of the past. Present) 
day Hildesheim is, really, a great outdoor museum of fine me 
dieval houses, containing by far the finest collection of gabled 
and timbered dwellings in Europe. In all the cities of German) 
there are no houses finer than these Gothic patrician homes) 
seven hundred of which stand from the Middle Ages. Individu: 
ally they quite outrank in splendor the domestic buildings 07 
Brunswick. Hildesheim, as compared to nearby Brunswick, was) 
a city of greater merchants, and wealth flowed through its streets) 
Love of display and beauty was a part of the burghers’ heritage) 
from a group of prince-bishops who, in early times, ruled the) 
destinies of the city. + 

Hildesheim is as much the city of Bishop Bernward as is 
Brunswick the creation of Henry the Lion. Although the city) 
was founded in 815 two centuries elapsed before it began to sho 
evidences of greatness, This was due to Bernward, who came to: 
sit on the bishop’s throne in 993. Descended from an old} 
Saxon family and educated in the monastery school at Hilde- 
sheim, he was drawn to the Imperial court where he became’) 
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The so-called Inverted Sugar Loaf with its narrow founda- 
tion and projecting stories is one of the most remarkable 
of the many Gothic timber houses of Hildesheim. 
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utor, and later friend and adviser, of the young Emperor, Otto 
Il. During his period at court he became skilled in the art 
f diplomacy, and on many journeys through Germany and 
taly with his royal master he acquired an appreciation of the 
rt and architecture of these countries. This knowledge of art 
nd statecraft he brought to Hildesheim upon his appointment as 
Bishop in 993. During the twenty-nine years of his office Bern- 
ward, as spiritual head, war lord, diplomat and patron of the 
| arts, shaped the destinies of the city and was responsible for the 
‘creation of its high artistic standards. He fortified the city, 
built several notable churches and introduced much that was fine 
jin the arts, particularly in metal working. A number of magnifi- 
‘cent examples of fine metallurgy, such as the sculptured bronze 
doors of the cathedral a bronze column adorned with relief from 
‘the life of Christ, candelabra, a gold cross, and other treasures 
‘do duty in the cathedral today. Bernward was succeeded by 
‘bishops from other great families of Germany and under their 
‘dominating leadership the city continued to grow in population 
‘and commerce and became one of the most important seats of 
Romanesque art in the land. These bishops, men of striking 
personality, became practically independent and were so power- 
ful that they carried great weight in the history and destiny of 
the Empire. The later political development of Hildesheim is 
| similar to that of many other cities of the realm. As the diocese 
developed and grew in prosperity, gradually the burghers began 
to assert themselves and eventually became so troublesome to the 
_prince-prelates that, in 1221, the emperor was appealed to for 
help. Within thirty years from that date the citizens had so far 
completed their emancipation from the episcopal jurisdiction as 
to vest their affairs in a Council of their own which sat in the 
Rathaus, and the supremacy of the Bishops in the temporal 
affairs of the city came to an end. Hildesheim became a free 
city of the empire, it received municipal rights in 1249 and some- 
what later joined the Hanseatic League. 
Hildesheim’s treasures in domestic architecture are many. It 
possesses the oldest dated timber house in Germany, over the por- 
tal of which is carved its natal year, 1418. The superb Butchers 
Guild House, situated on the Market Place, soars to a height of 
eight stories, four of which are in its immense gable, and is re- 
puted to be the largest timber house in Germany. It was built 
in 1529 by the guild of butchers to be their store and sale house 
and official headquarters and they had their stalls on either side 
of the principal entrance. Pure Gothic in construction, it rises 
in an ecstasy of beauty, the supreme expression of Gothic art in 
domestic architecture. This ancient market square, which dates 


from the beginning of the thirteenth century, having preserved 
its form through the centuries, is a striking presentation of civic 
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As you emerge from the railway station you get 
your first glimpse of ancient Goslar in an immense 
bastion of the old wall which forms part of a mod- 

ern hotel. 
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Wilhelmshohe Castle at Cassel, the former residence of the 
electors of Hesse, was one of the favorite Summer residences 


of the ex-Kaiser. Here Napoleon III. was a prisoner of 
war in 1870. 


glory. Here are the Gothic Rathaus erected in the fourteenth 
century and restored at the end of the nineteenth; before it stands 
a fountain of 1546; the Gothic Temple House of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, which was the town residence of the von 
Harlessen family; the Wedekind House dating from 1598; the 
great guild house of the butchers, and an imposing patrician resi- 
dence of 1666. Not far away from the market-place, two re- 
markable residences adjoin each other: the Pillar House of 1623 
bestrides the street, supported in part by three upright pillars; 
and the Umgestulpter Zuckerhut, or Inverted Sugar-loaf, rises on 
a tiny island between two streets, the upper stories of which per- 
ilously overhang the pavement. One projects above the other so 
that the top story covers double the area of the ground floor, an 
excellent idea in the utilization of diminutive plots of ground, 
even if precarious in appearance. The Municipal Pharmacy, 
built in 1579 and containing a Gothic laboratory with old vault- 
ing, gives hospitality to the oldest pharmacy in Germany. It 
dates from 1318. 

The churches of Hildesheim, too, are eloquent of the city’s 
former glory. Of them all, St. Michael’s Church, built in 1001 
by Bishop Bernward, and the Cathedral, begun shortly after 1050 
by Bishop Hezilo on the foundations of an earlier cathedral, are 
the most notable. St. Michael’s is one of the finest Romanesque 
churches in Germany, part of which has remained unaltered 
since the time of Bernward, the whole structure fortunately es- 
caping, in later centuries, the craze for baroque which has ruined 
the interior of so many of the early German churches. Enthusi- 
asts for the Romanesque will delight in this edifice and in the 
paintings on the flat wooden ceiling of the nave, which date from 
the thirteenth century and which exist as the only work of the 
kind north of the Alps. Here in the crypt is the sarcophagus of 
Bernward, who has long since been sainted, reposing in the edifice 
on which he lavished so much affection and treasure, 

Our next objective in this sequence of old cities was Hanover, 
for there we were to catch the aeroplane for Berlin. Hanover 
lies on the direct air route between London, Amsterdam and Ber- 
lin and is served by large and fast planes. This means of travel, 
which we planned to use in reaching the capital, is by na means 
a novel one in Germany, for there are seventy-seven lines in 


regular opera- 
tion. Of all the 
countries of 
Europe, and of 
sacs the world for 


that matter, 
Germany leads 
in passenger 


tran sip ott 
ation, by air. 
You cannot 
only fly on regu- 
lar schedule be- 
tween the prin- 
cipal centers of 
the Republic but 
you can reach 
BVOSte On 1 1.e 
cities of secon- 
dary importance 
as well. Even some of the resort towns, which have little com- 
mercial significance, are served on limited schedules. From points 
in Germany you can fly to almost every important city in Europe, 
a circle of the outlying places including London, Amsterdam, 
Oslo, Stockholm, Helsingfors, Moscow, Vienna, Constantinople, 
Rome, Paris and Madrid. 

This service has long since passed its experimental stage. The 
German passenger planes arrive and depart on schedule time, even 
under unfavorable weather conditions, and there is practically no 
pause in their operation.- In 1926 the average regularity of 
flights equaled 98 per cent. In the same year the daily mileage 
of the German air fleet totaled 25,000, which was increased in 
1927 to nearly 35,000 miles. In 1926 the aeroplanes of these 
passenger lines covered an ag ggregate distance of nearly four mil- 
lion miles and carried a total of 56,000 passengers, 50 per cent 
more than were transported the year before. In two years of 
this transportation there has been but one fatal accident. 

Not only is this extraordinary record due to a careful selec- 
tion and training of pilots but also to a special aviation metero- 
logical service which is maintained through its principal station in 
Berlin and seventeen sub-stations elsewhere. Through this widely 
organized service the pilot of every aeroplane, before he enters 
his cockpit to take off, is informed of the exact conditions he is 
likely to encounter on his flight. In six months more than five 
million words have been broadcast for the information of pilots. 
The pilots themselves are picked men. They are selected after 
the most rigorous tests and given the most intensive training in 
aeroplane operation. Indeed, so rigid are the requirements that 
some of the most experienced and successful war aviators and 
trick fliers have been refused passenger pilot licenses. A large 
aviation field near Berlin is used for the schooling of pilots and 
here in a single day hundreds of training and test flights are made. 

To insure the fullest measure 
of safety the various airports 
are supervised by aviation police 
which are under the control of 
the Federal Ministry of the In- 
terior, These police officers, 
trained at a central flying school, 
are stationed at the various fly- 
ing fields to see that traffic rules 
are properly observed and that 
the regulations governing the re- 
strictions in number of passen- 
ergs and quantity of baggage are 
carried out. 

Even the practicality of the 
taxi-plane is being tested in the 
Fatherland. At one field a small 
plane is available at the rate of 
two gold marks a mile, little, if 
any more, than the rate for taxi- 
cabs in many cities at home 
Special planes can also be en- 
gaged at fixed rates for the jour- 
ney and at the Berlin airport a 
tastefully decorated plane of 
light blue color is reserved for 
the use of newlyweds in which 
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The passenger aeroplanes used on the numerous German air 
lines have commodious cabins. 


to make their wed- 
ding trips. 

It was not long be- 
fore we shook the 
dust of Hanover 
from our feet. For 
the most part, Han- 
over is a fine, modern 
city with huge public 
buildings and a popu- 
lation of nearly half 
a million people. As 
befits a royal capital, 
it is laid out on a gen- 
erous scale with 
broad streets and 
ample squares, attrac- 
tive parks and splen- 
did boulevards, with 
the exception, of 
course, of the much- 
circumscribed aldstadt 
where the streets are 
narrow and retain a ‘ 
meager picturesqueness in a few old houses and public build- | 
ings which are given an effective setting by the tiny river. Leine’| 
which courses through the city. Now the capital of the Prussian= 
province of Hanover, the city was formerly the capital of the 
Hanoverian Kingdom and here, for centuries, the Dukes and/ 
Electors resided, their palaces today given over to the use of | 
the people. 

The motorbus of the air transport company embarked us at- 
our hotel and ten or fifteen minues later we arrived at the aero- | 
drome. It so happened that an international convention of air | 
officials was going into session at Berlin and a large British bi-— 
plane, which had flown from London with delegates, was that — 
day taking the place of the regular plane. It was, we were told, | 
the largest civil aeroplane in the world and we had no reason to = 
doubt the truth of this statement, for the cabin, provided with © 
large upholstered seats, could accommodate twenty passengers. | 
Two pilots and a conductor made up the crew. : 

A few minutes before the scheduled time of departure the en- | 
gines were tuned up and, promptly on time, we took off, taxiing ” 
down the field, then imperceptibly leaving the ground and soaring ~ 
into the air. In a few minutes we were clear of the city and in — 
full flight over the open country. The patchwork fields opening | 
out beneath us were interspersed with squares of forest, and | 
streams with incredible wanderings ran like serpents across the | 
countryside. Red-roofed villages, lifeless, like doll houses, — 
passed under us, starting abruptly at the edge of the fields and | 
ending with equal abruptness at the edge of others. Lakes that | 
seemed like tiny pools came into view. Clouds drifted across the | 
sky, throwing shadows which, | 
infused with life, raced across | 
the meadows like phantom 
horses running a race. The sun, 
concealed behind a dome of 
cloud, cast its rays across an in- 
tervening belt of blue, on banks 
of clouds hanging low in the sky, 
este a silver halo around the 
horizon. The passengers, com- 
fortable in deep, easy chairs read 
their newspapers and magazines 
or, lulled by the drone of the 
motors, peacefully slept. The 
“> artist, now that some of the noy- 
elty of the enterprise had worn 
off, took out his tablet and 
sketched the interior of the plane | 
and the passengers in front of 
him. The dials in the pilot’s 
cockpit showed that we were 
traveling at the rate of eighty- 
five miles an hour and that we 
were flying at an altitude of 
3,000 feet. White bands ran 
with geometric precision through 

(Continued on page 50) 
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THIN THE BATTLEMENTS 
OF ANCIENT FEZ 


sin’s Greatest Western Outpost—Through the Glamorous Thorough- 
fares of the Historic City—Evenings on a Moorish Rooftop 


: | By JOHN HORNE 


{ 
|USED to wonder if I should ever go to Fez. In a life of many wan- 
‘derings it had remained a place set apart, endowed with a special 
attraction as indefinite as it was strong. Other cities had spectacular 
Jirements, such as famous ruins or curious customs or mere difficulty of 
sss, to draw one to them, but Fez, so far as I knew, had none of these. 
nvolved no long journey, no risk or hardship, and perhaps for that 
ey reason had been neglected, lying dormant at the back of my mind 
a tale that has been thought out but never written. Was it the glamour 
fhe name that tempted me? Fez of the land of pirates and adventure, 
hland where Dick Whittington made his fortune? I do not know. But 
yen at last I entered the city it was the fulfilment of a very great desire. 
doubt whether today I should experience the same satisfaction. Al- 
high in Morocco the impressions that count are still unchanged by time, 
h country has cast off forever the aloofness and stagnation that were at 
te its drawback and its charm, There are moments when one cannot 
0 regretting the old days. To the impressionist they are a loss; but it 
siseless to kick against the pricks, and nobody will deny the advantages 
jmodern civilization to Morocco and its people. 
Nowadays the means of transport is either railway or motor, whereas I 
‘t approached Fez on horseback, tired and dusty from the innumerable 
icks that lead along the broad plain of the Sais. An out-of-date method, 
‘dmit, but possessed of what advantages when the goal is the world’s 
ist mysterious and sinister city! Motors and railway stations do not 
sourage a sense of mystery, and in the case of Fez El Bali they have 
mn mercifully kept at a distance. There the word mysterious may still 
‘used with justice. As for the other adjective each must judge for him- 
f, down in the depths where there are still saints and story-tellers, and 
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is beautifully situated in a deep valley surrounded by low hills crowned with ruins of ancient fortresses. 


< THE CROWDED ROOFTOPS OF THE MOORISH METROPOLIS 


FILTERING THE SUNLIGHT 


A trellis of woven reeds and. twisted grapevines protects 
many of the narrow thoroughfares of Fez from the merciless 
Moroccan sunshine of midsummer, 


Since the city was founded in the 

th century it has been besieged eight times, but only twice has it known foreign masters: the Turks, who held it for a brief time in the sixteenth 

tury, and the French, who control its destinies today. Enriched by many centuries of culture and wealth its mosques and palaces are among the 

sst in Morocco, Today it still enjoys supremacy as the country’s principal commercial city, and under the rule of the French it hopes rapidly to 
regain all its old importance. 
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THE HOUSE OF THE MAGICIAN 
On the facade of this old house is seen all that rem?ins of one of the strangest devices that ever existed 


for marking the hours. 
controlling the weights has disappeared. 


gravest importance to devout Mohammedans, 


mosques and shrines that no unbeliever may enter, and where 
magic still lurks in the rushing water. The twentieth century 
has not penetrated far beyond the line of frowning ramparts 
and battlemented gateways surrounding the ancient city. They 
remain the “Edge o’ the Past,” the barrier between western civi- 
lization and the mysteries of Fez. 

The city lies at the beginning of a deep cup-like valley, where 
the river Fez leaves the almost level plain of the Sais and rushes 
steeply downwards to join the Sebou two or three miles below. 
According to the Roud El Qartas, it was along the plain of the 
Sais that Omeir, minister of Idris II, journeyed in search of a 
capital for his master’s newly formed state. The springs of Ras 
E] Ma (Arabic “Head of the water’), source of the river about 
eight miles above Fez, first tempted him in favor of the well- 
watered plain and rich pasturage; but continuing his way, a more 


_ma The thirteen flat bronze bells which were rung by metal weights lowered from a 
projecting pent-house are still resting upon the carved brackets which support them, but the mechanism 
pall § f It is not known how the clock was operated or why there are thir- 
teen bells. The object of ancient Arab clocks was to determine the exact hour of prayer, a matter of the 
} ‘ Consequently the Arab displayed considerable ingenuity in the 
creation of sun dials, clepsydras, and mechanical timepieces of all kinds. 


valley was finally chosen. TH 
whose motors now dash along} 
excellent road to Mequinez my 
catch a distant glimpse of © 


ruined minaret of Ras El § 
standing solitary in the middle 
the plain, the forerunner of | 
history of Fez. Coming from } 
Sais, the town remains invis | 
till one is quite close to it, ther 
increasing the sense of myst 
First appears the greyish line} 
battlemented ramparts, sometiis 
higher, sometimes lower, but > 
ways imposing, that seem to ~ 
the whole breadth of the val® 
As one gets nearer, this barr>= 
like impression increases, the wi § 
towering first on the right, tla 
on both sides, till the triple a® 
of Bab Segma is reached. ~ 
traveler could fail to be impres:f 
by this first great gateway of Fy 
Its three arches of slightly diff 
ent form, and the vast space 
its walled approach, have a thre} 
ening appearance well in keeps} 
with the might of Sultans. CF 
is struck not only by the streng 
of these Moorish ramparts, but 7 
the manner of construction 1) 
spectacular effect. For, withou | 
doubt, the long approaches ¢ 
closed by walls of increasil 
height, and the vast esplanac| 
growing gradually narrower aj 
ending in massive gateways don) 
nated by towers and_bastior! 
were intended to impress a) 
threaten friend and foe alike, ai 
to give them time to ponder @ 
the power behind the walls. | 

Beyond Bab Segma comes t) 
first surprise. Instead of a tov} 
in the usual sense, one enters | 
network of vast courts and pa 
sages divided by fortified gate 
known as Fez Djedid or the Ne? 
Fez, the seat of government ar 
military power. In case the wor) 
“new” should prove misleading, | 
may mention that Fez Djedid we 
founded in A.D. 1276, so that | 
is new only as regards the origin’ 
city of Fez El Bali in the valle 
below. : 

What a strange place it is, lik) 
a gigantic maze! Walls and gate 
ways, gateways and walls, an} 
again great spaces with battle 
mented towers and endless line 
of ramparts, so high that one ca 
only catch an occasional glimps} 
of minarets and pointed, green-tiled roofs somewhere behin 
them. What do the roofs belong to, and how does one reac 
them? Mystery. At each esplanade and gateway Ibrahim’ 
satisfaction visibly increases. It is the moment he has bee! 
patiently waiting for, the moment when he should show thi! 
stranger the wonders of the capital. “A great town,” I remark) 
“A great town,” comes the reply, and the tone is reverent. “B: 
the will of Allah and the Holy Idris, it is the greatest town ir 
Morocco”—and after a pause—‘perhaps in the world.” Sucl 
pride is pardonable, and the more I look up at the walls o 
Fez the more I understand. Their immensity oppresses an@ 
repels, yet attracts with an irresistible force. A strange sensation” 

For a time the way remains broad, but at last it begins t 
narrow. Another gateway—modern this time—and the abrup 
descent into Fez El Bali begins. Gone the empty spaces, thi 
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t distances. The street is full of 
mvement, and shops make their ap- 
arance beneath the houses on either 
Fez the mysterious is calling, 
when I would hurry to answer 
call, Ibrahim intervenes. It is 
e, he explains, that Fez is down 
‘tere below us; but first I must turn 
de to the palace of Bou Jeloud, 
nich is to be my lodging. Bou 
loud today, Fez tomorrow. There 
: le many days. And, with a sweep- 
‘jg gesture, Ibrahim points to a nar- 
‘jw lane facing me between blank 
calls. 
Can that poor alley lead to a pal- 
ye? Must I leave the crowd that 
as growing thicker at every step, 
‘e living torrent drawing me down, 
iscinated, into the depths of Fez? 
1 the end the blank walls win the 
‘ay, for I have never lived in a 
alace, and a paiace in Fez must be 
he pinnacle of romance. So, with 
‘last look of regret at the tempting 
ownward path, I follow Ibrahim 
‘ong the lane. 
_ At the time when the first Meri- 
ide Emir, Abou Youssef Yakoub 
‘1 Mansour, started to build the 
ew quarter of Fez Djedid, it was 
eparated from the old city by open 
md of considerable extent. For 
enturies gardens covered the inter- 
ening space, but eventually a small 
alace was built there by the Sultan 
fouley Hassan about 1886, forming 
link between the two quarters. 
‘his palace the French Government 
as taken for the official residence 
f its representative, Marshal Lyau- 
sy. There have been many changes. 
lurope, albeit with charm and dis- 
retion, has found a place in the 
arrow, high-roofed rooms. But 
rhen I first knew Bou Jeloud it was 
ill a typical Moorish palace, the 
ream I had so often dreamed—of 
ourtyards set with fountains, of 
ardens and strange pavilions, of 
traces looking down upon tumbled 
jofs. It had nothing in common 
ith the vast pile of buildings of less 
r greater beauty which we would 
ul a palace in Europe, nor did its 
loorish garden at all resemble the 
reen lawns and formal flower beds 
f the gardens of England. Here, 
lace and garden were all one, a 
ingling of loggias inlaid with an- 
ent tiles, of courts planted with 
ees and flowers, of fountains and 
mals. A deep cloister, into which 
ol, dark rooms opened, surrounded the inner court. Windows 
ere small and high placed, but the great double doors rose 
most to the roof, making the cloister really part of the rooms. 
nly in one part did the building boast of an upper story, 
ached by a steep and narrow staircase. It once formed part 
the women’s quarters, and its windows commanded a won- 
tful view of Fez, spread like a patchwork of terraces and 
liage, with here and there a pointed roof or a square minaret 
blue and yellow tiles. From this inner court a broad arch 
1 to the garden proper, a great oblong space also surrounded 
buildings. Three of its sides were occupied by a raised loggia 
ith more rooms, and on the fourth, still wilder ground, more 
chard than anything, stretched away to the green roofs of 
e Imperial Palace. ; 
Such was Bou Jeloud. From the loggia between the inner 
id outer courts—assuredly the coolest spot in all Fez—I used 
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AN OLD FOUNTAIN IN 


FEZ 


In Fez no two of the innumerable fountains are alike, and each has its special charm. They range from 
beautiful structures of marble and faience with canopies of carved cedar that make them look like shrines 
to the simplest stone troughs for camels and donkeys. In old Fez the water system was nearly perfect, 
for there were special channels bringing water to each house, and a separate drainage system to carry 


it away. 


to watch the evening hours work their spell, and follow the 
garden’s ever-changing glories. Poplars and elms, almond and 
fig trees, roses and yellow jasmine, masses of geranium vainly 
trying to eclipse the pomegranates beside them, the riot of grow- 
ing things kept bringing snatches of Omar’s quatrains to my 
mind, though in austere Morocco even the thought of wine were 
sinful, and Iran’s outspoken poet anathema in this garden. Never- 
theless, much in its appearance was Persian. Raised stone walks 
intersected the beds and formed an evening promenade for the 
rich Fasis, as the inhabitants of Fez are called; and beside the 
walks were water channels fitted with many openings to regulate 
the flow, like the hose of a Persian garden. In the orchard 
Leyond the open gateway nature ran riot. Roses peeped from 
among the wild flowers and high grasses, with cypresses looming 
black against the fading light, like sentinels among the mulberries 
and vines; and there I found the strange pavilions of my dreams, 
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IN THE COURTYARD OF AN OLD MOORISH UNIVERSITY 
During the centuries of Fez’s greatest glory many medersas, or universities, were built which rival in beauty the most famous Moorish monum: 
of southern Spain. In Moslem countries education is fundamentally religious. Since the Koran forms the basis of all learning, all students are rej 
theological students and all classes take place in the precincts of a mosque. On the medersas the most elaborate and exquisite ornamentation was 
ished. The walls were paneled in many-colored mosaics and embellished with plaster work wrought into every conceivable design. The great dec 
were of carven wood and in the courtyards were well-heads of inlaid marble. The Moors have permitted many of their finest buildings to fall : 
decay, and it has remained for the French government to attempt to repair and preserve some of the great monuments of ancient Moorish a’ 
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fed, not with the for- 
ietten treasure of some 
yitan, but with great 
t ys of golden cocoons 


Tt 


fat would some day 
eld silk to adorn the 
Mir ones of Fez. Even 
feep in this Moorish 
qlace brought its sur- 


ises. One afternoon 


esta by the sound of 
Jany voices, a_ vast 
yim of conversation 
itside my room, Peep- 
out cautiously, a 
mange sight met my 
yze. White-robed fig- 
yes filled the court- 
ard, seated beneath 
“e high cloisters and 
' the open space round 
ye fountain. Some 
‘eighty question was 
yidently under discus- 
on, and I wondered 
the fate of an enter- 
tising infidel hung in 
ne balance. The real- 
y was reassuring, if 
mromantic, for the 
olemn conclave turned 
ut to be simply a 
leeting of priests to 
lecide various ques- 
ions concerning the 
dabous or property of 
he church. A Moor- 
sh ecclesiastical coun- 
il at my very door! 
[he occasion was too 
Jicturesque to be 
nissed, and I at once 
ook advantage of it, 
hough needless to say 
he ecclesiastics did not 
now they were being 
yhotographed. 


Bou Jeloud was an 
deal place in which to 
inger, but not for its 
charms alone had I 
“ome to Morocco, and 
he call of the myste- 
ious city soon brought 
me back to the de- 
cending street that had 
30 tempted me on the 
lay of my arrival. It 
s known as the Talaa, 
me of the main arteries 
f the pulsating life of 
Tez, and at first seemed 
10thing but a series of 
ches, with alternating 
matches of sun and 
hadow leading down- 
vards into the dim dis- 
ance. On the high, 


vindowless walls large pieces of stucco hung away from the brick 
ehind them, like swords of Damocles suspended above the hurry- 
mg crowd. Some day they will fall and heads will be broken 
and the holy Idris thanked that the damage is not greater. Such 
hings are the will of Allah. 

Before long my attention was arrested by the famous “House 
of the Magician,” to my mind quite the strangest building in 
Fez. It stands just opposite the medersa El Bouananiya, beside 
me of the numerous archways spanning the street. An ordinary 
hop occupies the lower part of the house, but above it are the 
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ENTERING THE SHRINE OF MOULEY IDRIS 


The shrine of Mouley Idris, the patron saint of Fez, is the holiest place in the city. The 

Fasi undertake nothing of any importance without the benediction of Mouley Idris, and 

his personality pervades the city to such an extent that all other saints in Fez are over- 

shadowed by his glory. Mouley Idris and his son, Idris II, were the first powerful 

Moslem rulers in Morocco. Idris II. built Fez and united the savage Berbers into a 
kingdom in the first years of the ninth century. 


may well be proud of it. 
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remains of a very beau- 
tiful facade, consisting 
of a row of nine small 
windows (there were 
originally thirteen ) 
surrounded by richly 
decorated plaster work, 
over which carved 
cedar corbels support a 
projecting roof with 
tiles of bluish green. 
The detail and propor- 
tion of the facade are 
beautiful in themselves, 
but it is the element of 
strangeness that gives 
to the building its 
unique appearance. 
Just below the win- 
dows a row of thirteen 
carved wooden con- 
soles, each supporting 
a bronze bowl of cu- 
rious flattish shape, 
projects over the street. 
The effect is most bi- 
zarre. It impressed me, 
not only on account of 
the scheme of decora- 
tion, but because it is 
most unusual to find so 
many windows opening 
upon the exterior of a 
Moorish house. 


I continued my way 
along the Talaa with 
growing interest. The 
street grew steeper and 
steeper, tunneling 
under whole clusters of 
houses, till at last, after 
a particularly long and 
dark passage filled with 
the rush of hidden wa- 
ters, it came to an end 
in a small open space 
with a monumental 
gateway on its further 
side. For a moment I 
stood rubbing my eyes. 
The transition from 
darkness to brilliant 
sunshine was so sudden 
and the vision so unex- 
pected. Before this 
massive, nail - studded 
door, in its wonderful 
frame, one seemed 
transported to a palace 
of the Arabian Nights. 
Its glory might be gone, 
its colors faded, but 
time had not effaced 
the beauty of its lines 
nor destroyed the pro- 
portion of the arcades 
of perforated stucco, 
wrought cedarwood, 
and inlaid tiles, mount- 


ing upwards to the deep canopy of carving beneath the green- 
tiled roof. And, as if to show at closer quarters what such work 
is like, a perfect little fountain, with green and yellow mosaic 
and beams black with age, stood beside the gate. The archway 
led to the fondak En Nejjarin, or caravanserai of the Guild of 
Carpenters, a place in which travelers might lodge and merchants 
transact their business. Of the eleven caravanserais still existing 
in Fez it is the oldest and the most famous, and the carpenters 
The glimmer of flowered stucco in 
(Continued on page 49) 


eye of the sociological observer they present merely one of th 


TAMIL GIRLS OF MADRAS 
To the eye of the camera these women with their great jars balanced lightly upon their heads present a picturesque and impressive group. To | 
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e innumerable aspects of drudgery and humiliation which is woman’s lot in I 


i and Moh edan women alike fall the intolerable burdens of prejudice, and both must suffer the hardships of the most cruel subjugat 
One nee noes Indian women are well and strong. It is estimated that in India each generation sees the death of 3,200,000 young moth) 


DIAGNOSING THE MALADIES OF INDIA | 


What Lies Behind the “Mysteries” of India—The Naked Truth About an Exhausted Nation—Visiting 
With the Women of the Mohammedan Purdah—Child Marriages and the Servile Mind 


HE fact that the world-is now closely knit together by 
| railroads, steamships and telegraphs has not appreciably 
increased the Occident’s knowledge of the Far East. 
Western World for all its newspapers, periodicals and lecturers 
still remains childishly ignorant of the important facts about the 
And of all Eastern countries India is perhaps the least 
To the average person the words “India” and 


His concrete information about 


Orient. 
understood. 
“mysterious” are synonymous. 
that country is limited to a few 
facts. He knows that India is 
England’s most glamorous de- 
pendency and that Gandhi lives 
there. His further notions, if 
he has any, are confined to 
vague impressions gathered 
from mystical or religious writ- 
ings or from propagandists. 

It is time the Western World 
clarified its hazy impressions 
about India, a country of over 
three hundred million people 
whose problems are of the most 
vital importance not only to 
Imperial Britain but to the 
whole world. We have heard 
enough about the India of the 
romantic travel writer; about 
the India of Lawrence Hope’s 
sentimental love songs — pale 
hands and songs and ecstasy— 
about the India of the eloquent 
swami who exploits the gulli- 
bility of dreamy minds. What 
is India actually like today? 
What are the facts that lurk 
behind that outworn adjective 
—“mysterious”? A clear an- 


*“Mother India” by Katherine Mayo, 440 
pp. Harcourt, Brace & Co., N. Y. 


A REVIEW 
BY EDGAR L. RICHARDSON 


The 


LOST IN HIS RELIGIOUS DREAMS 


“Tt is better,” says the Brahman proverb, “to sit than to walk, to lie down 
than to sit, to sleep than to wake, and death is best of all.” This is part 
of that philosophy of abnegation and contempt for life that has filled 
India with holy beggars and made what is perhaps a fourth of the 
nation’s manhood abandon all productive work and become fakirs. 


GME WH ADSPN IRR DA OVE 


swer to these questions has been made by an American womé 
Katherine Mayo, author of ‘Mother India.’’* 
shock many readers because the truth about India is shockir 
Miss Mayo writes with relentless candor; she does not mit 
words; she does not evade issues. 
women in India has been veiled by discreet silence; she pz 
sents appalling facts about child marriages which bring wretch 
motherhood to immature human beings; she tells why two milli 


Her book w 


She tells why the status ~ 


babies die every year in Ind® 
she reveals the social conditic: 
that are devitalizing the nati 
and creating suffering and d 
ease everywhere. Though s 
does not deal directly with re 
gion and politics and Briti 
Rule, her book sheds light © 
all these questions, 

Miss Mayo’s realistic a 
proach to her problem is 1 


freshing. “The conundrums — 
India,” she writes, “have a w 


of answering themselves, wh’ 
one looks close.” As far | 
concrete matters are concern’ 
she found that “mystery” 1 
mained only so long as oF 
insisted on looking for myst 
rious causes. “Look for 
practical cause, as you do 
any bread-and-butter count: 
not labeled ‘inscrutable,’ ar 
your mystery vanishes in) 
smoke.” ; 
“Mother India” is a brillia: 
example of expository writin’ 
From a bewildering mass ¢ 
information Miss Mayo hi 
selected the most  significas 
facts and presented them lt 
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“s THE CLOTH BAZAAR AT DELHI 


aia ee 
Courtesy Canadian Pacific 


n the larger cities the open-air:bazaars are the scenes of animated bartering. One of the most important commodities is the cotton cloth that forms 
the staple article of clothing.in India. Today India manufactures a great deal of cloth in her own factories and the war greatly stijulated Indian 


industry because of the scarcity of European goods on which India was dependent. 


However, India still remains fundamentally an agricultural coun- 


try. One-third of its people live on the land and rely entirely on the annual harvests. 


idly and effectively. She writes vigorous, forceful prose 
and never for a moment does she lapse into dullness. Every 
section of her book is interesting, whether she discusses infant 
nortality, sanitation, hospitals, the desperate plight of the thou- 
sands of pariahs, or the sacred city of the Hindu world. 


What Miss Mayo has to say about the relation between India’s 
misery and the administration of that country by Great Britain 
strikes the keynote of her book and states the root problem 
which she analyzes so brilliantly: 


“The British administration of India, be it good, bad, or indif- 
ferent, has nothing whatever to do with the conditions above 
ndicated. Inertia, helplessness, lack of initiative and originality, 
ack of staying power and of sustained loyalties, sterility of 
enthusiasm, weakness of life-vigor itself—all are traits that truly 
haracterize the Indian, not only of today but of long-past his- 
ory. All, furthermore, will continue to characterize him, in 
ncreasing degree, until he admits their causes and with his own 
wo hands uproots them. His soul and body are indeed chained 
n slavery. But he himself wields and hugs his chains and with 
violence defends them. No agency but a new spirit within his 
wn breast can set him free. And his arraignments of outside 
ements, past, present, or to come, serve only to deceive his 
wn mind and to put off the day of his deliverance. 

“Take a girl child twelve years old, a pitiful physical specimen 
pn bone and blood, illiterate, ignorant, without any sort of train- 
ng in habits of health. Force motherhood upon her at the 
arliest possible moment. Rear her weakling son in intensive 
icious practices that drain his small vitality day by day. Give 
iim no outlet in sports. Give him habits that make him, by the 
ime he is thirty years of age, a decrepit and querulous old wreck 
—and will you ask what has sapped the energy of his manhood? 

“Take a huge population, mainly rural, illiterate and loving 


‘its illiteracy. Try to give it primary education without employing 


any of its women as teachers—because if you do employ them 
you invite the ruin of each woman that you so expose. Will you 
ask why that people’s education proceeds slowly? 

“Take bodies and minds bred and built on the lines thus indi- 
cated. Will you ask why the death rate is high and the people 
poor? ; 

“Whether British or Russians or Japanese sit in the seat of 
the highest; whether the native princes divide the land, reviving 
old days of princely dominance; or whether some autonomy more 
complete than that now existing be set up, the only power that 
can hasten the pace of Indian development toward freedom, 
beyond the pace it is traveling today, is the power of the men 
of India, wasting no more time in talk, recriminations, and shift- 
ings of blame, but facing and attacking, with the best resolution 
they can muster, the task that awaits them in their own bodies 
and souls.” 

“Mother India” will stand a good deal of quoting, but any 
quotation will give only one aspect of the great social problem 
under consideration. However, one may judge the quality of 
the book from any section. Parts of the chapter on the Moham- 
medan purdah will reveal the force and interest of this work 
which must take its place as a profoundly important contribution 
to the literature on one of the most fascinating and one of the 
most tragic countries in the world: 

“In some respects, Mohammedan women enjoy great advan- 
tages over their Hindu sisters. Conspicuous among such advan- 
tages is their freedom from infant marriage and from enforced 
widowhood, with the train of miseries evoked by each. Their 
consequent better inheritance, supported by a diet greatly superior 
to that of the Hindu, brings them to the threshold of a maturity 
sturdier than that of the Hindu type. Upon crossing that thresh- 
old the advantage of Mohammedan women of the better class 


40 


is, however, forfeit. For they 
pass into practical life-imprison- 
ment within the four walls of the 
home. 

“Purdah, as this system of 
women’s seclusion is called, hav- 
ing been introduced by the Mus- 
lim conquerors and by them ob- 
served, soon came to be regarded 
by higher caste Hindus as a hall- 
mark of social prestige. These, 
therefore, adopted it as a matter 
of mode. And today, as a con- 
sequence of the growing prosper- 
ity-of the country, this mediaeval 
custom, like the interdiction of 
remarriage of virgin widows 
among .the Hindus, seems to be 
actually on the increase. For 
every woman at the top of the 
scale whom western influence sets 
free, several humbler but prosper- 
ing sisters, socially ambitious, de- 
liberately assume the bonds. 

“That view of women which 
makes them the proper loot of 
war was probably the origin of 
the custom of purdah. When a 
man has his women shut up 
within his own four walls, he can 
guard the door. Taking Indian 
evidence on the question, it ap- 
pears that in some degree. the 
same necessity exists today. In 
a part of India where purdah but 
little obtains, I observed the united 
request of several Hindu ladies of 
high position that the Amusement 


AT THE KALI GHAT TEMPLE IN CALCUTTA Courtesy Canadian Pal 


: : : Scores of holy men and mendicants line the entrances to the temple of Kali Ghat at Calcutta. Kali, 
Club for English and Indian ladies Vite of the terrible Siva, is one of the most powerful of Hindu goddesses. Her temples throughout Inj 
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to which they belong reduce the are numbered by the thousands, and her worshipers are found among Hindus of all castes and condition$ 


THE VILLAGE FOUNTAIN 
The fountains and wells of the ordinary India village are one of the greatest 
sources of disease. Cities in which the public water supply is good and under 
scientific control are rare, and every year cholera takes more victims in India 
than in any other part of the world. 


minimum age required for membership to twelve or, bettl 
to eleven years. This, they frankly said, was because thy 
were afraid to leave their daughters of that age at hon 
even for one afternoon, without a mother’s eye and accessil® 
to the men of the family. i 

“Far down the social scale the same anxiety is fouty 
The Hindu peasant villager’s wife will not leave her gy 
child at home alone for the space of an hour, being pra@ 
cally sure that, if she does so, the child will be ruined. 
dare not affirm that this condition everywhere obtains. 
I can affirm that it was brought to my attention by India 
and by Occidentals, as regulating daily life in widely sep 
rated sections of the country. 

“No typical Mohammedan will trust another man in | 
zenana, simply because he knows that such liberty would 7 
regarded as opportunity. If there be a handful of Hind 
of another persuasion, it is almost or quite invariably becay 
they are reflecting some part of the western attitude towa 
women; and this they do without abatement of their distri 
of their fellowmen. Intercourse between men and won} 
which is both free and innocent is a thing well-nigh incre 
ible to the Indian mind. 

“In many parts of India the precincts of the zenai 
among better-class Hindus, are therefore closed and 
women cloistered within. And the cloistered Mohammect 
women, if they emerge from their seclusion, do so une 
concealing veils, or in concealing vehicles. The Rolls-Roy 
of a Hindu reigning prince’s wife may sometimes poss) 
dark window-glasses, through which the lady looks out 
ease, herself unseen. But the wife of a prosperous Moha) 
medan cook, if she go out on an errand, will cover hers 
from the crown of the head downward in a thick cott] 
shroud, through whose scant three inches of mesh-covet! 
eye-space she peers half-blinded. 

“I happened to be present at a ‘purdah party’—a party 4 
veiled ladies, attended by ladies only—in a private house | 
Delhi when tragedy hovered nigh. The Indian ladies Fh) 
all arrived, stepping heavily swathed from their close-c” 
tained motor cars. Their hostess, wife of a high Engl!! 
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THE BURNING GHAT OF BENARES 
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Courtesy Canadian Pacific 


Benares, the sacred city of the Hindu world, is adorned with countless temples set above and among the great stairways that lead to the holy river 


Ganges. 


whoever bathes in the Ganges may be cured of the most fatal of diseases. 


From two to three hundred thousand pilgrims come here yearly to bathe in the river or to burn their dead and it is believed that 
Consequently upon Benares are focused all the maladies of the Hindu 


‘millions. The problem of public health in the ordinary Indian city is difficult enough; but in the holy cities, each of which is a reservoir of disease, 
the problem of controlling the spread of infections is almost beyond human power. 


official, herself had met them on her threshold; for, out of 
deference to the custom of the purdah, all the men servants 
had been banished from the house, leaving Lady —— alone to 
conduct her guests to the dressing room. There they had laid 
aside their swathings. And now, in all the grace of their native 
costumes, they were sitting about the room, gently conversing 
with the English ladies invited to meet them. The senior Indian 
lady easily dominated her party. She was far advanced in years, 
they said, and she wore long, light blue velvet trousers, tight 
from the knee down, golden slippers, a smart little jacket of 
silk brocade and a beautifully embroidered Kashmir shawl draped 
over her head. 

“We went in to tea. And again Lady ——, single-handed, 
except for the help of the English ladies, moved back and forth, 
from pantry to tea-table, serving her Indian guests. 

_ Suddenly, from the veranda without, arose a sound of incur- 
sion—a rushing—men’s voices, women’s voices, loud, louder, 
coming close. The hostess with a face of dismay dashed for 
the door. Within the room panic prevailed. Their great white 
mantles being out of reach, the Indian ladies ran into the corners, 
turning their backs, while the English, understanding their plight, 
stood before them to screen them as best might be. 

“Meantime, out on the veranda, more fracas had arisen—then 
a sudden silence and a whir of retreating wheels. Lady 
returned, panting, all apologies and relief. ae 

“Iam too sorry! But it is all over now. Do forgive it! 
Nothing shall frighten you again,’ she said to the trembling 
Indian ladies; and, to the rest of us: ‘It was the young Roose- 
velts come to call. They didn’t know!’ 

“It was in the talk immediately following that one of the 


youngest of the Indian ladies made this interesting remark: 

““You find it difficult to like our purdah. But we have known 
nothing else. We lead a quiet, peaceful, protected life within 
our own homes. And, with men as they are, we should be 
miserable, terrified, outside.’ 

“But one of the ladies of middle age expressed another mind: 
‘I have been with my husband to England,’ she said, speaking 
quietly to escape the others’ ears. ‘While we were there he let 
me leave off purdah, for women are respected in England. So 
I went about freely, in streets and shops and galleries and gar- 
dens and to the houses of friends, quite comfortable always. 
No one frightened or disturbed me and I had much interesting 
talk with gentlemen as well as ladies. Oh, it was wonderful— 
a paradise! But here—here there is nothing. I must stay within 
the zenana, keeping strict purdah, as becomes our rank, seeing 
no one but the women, and my husband. We see nothing. We 
know nothing. We have nothing to say to each other. We 
quarrel. It is dull, But they,’ nodding surreptitiously toward 
the oldest woman, ‘will have it so. It is only because of our 
hostess that such as she would come here today. More they 
would never consent to. And they know how to make life hor- 
rible for us in each household, if we offer to relax an atom 
of the purdah law.’ 

“Then, looking from face to face, one saw the illustration of 
the talk—the pretty, blank features of the novices; the unutter- 
able listlessness and fatigue of those of the speaker’s age; the 
sharp-eyed, iron-lipped authority of the old. 

“Bombay practices but little purdah, largely, no doubt, because 
of the advanced status and liberalizing influence of the Parsi 

(Continued on page 50) 
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SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


peoples of the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


L._S. Rowe, ‘ 
Director-General, Pan-American 
Union 


SERVICE FOR CLUB MEMBERS 


For the last few months we have been 
listing on this page the titles of individual 
booklets available to our members. Hun- 
dreds of requests for these booklets have 
come to us. If you are planning to take 
your vacation in the late summer or 
autumn you are invited to write the Sec- 
retary about the territory you wish to 
visit. Useful booklets dealing with the 
places you propose to go will gladly be 
sent to you. 


COMMERCIAL AVIATION IN 
AMERICA 


How many miles per day can an air- 
plane of standard manufacture fly—not 
for just one day, but every day? Why 
cannot America put to immediate use the 
great highways of the sky for carrying 
unlimited cargoes of passengers and 
freight? What advancement in the 
science of commercial aviation has been 
made in the past 12 months? 

These and many other questions will be 
answered by the results of the National 
Air Tour, which was well under way at 
the time this magazine went to press. 

Aviation experts in charge of the 1927 
tour cite interesting figures to indicate 
America’s place among the nations as re- 
gards commercial aviation. According to 
statistics, Germany leads the world in this 
branch of air travel. In 1925 German 
*planes on established commercial routes 
covered 4,413,000 miles and carried 133,- 
600 passengers; last year, on approxi- 
mately 20 commercial air lines, ’planes 
covered 5,000,000 miles and carried 150,- 
000 passengers. 

In America commercial flying has until 
recently been a mail-carrying proposition. 
In 1918 the Government opened its first 
air mail route, and at present ’planes are 
regularly carrying Uncle Sam’s mail over 
12 air lines, the last of which will be 
transferred to private operation under 
contract July 1 of this year. Since the 
New York to San Francisco air mail 
route was first opened, pilots, flying a 
total of 5,000 miles per day, have covered 
—safely—13,074,524 miles between those 
two cities, and in the 12 months ending 
June 30, 1926, these same mail pilots flew 
1,300,483 miles in day flying and 955,654 
miles at night. Yet in the whole United 
States there is at present only one regular 
passenger-carrying air service—that oper- 
ating between Detroit and Grand Rapids 
—which in the first nine months of service 
covered 56,000 miles and carried 1,254 
passengers safely to their destinations. 


Ge BIECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- @ 

AS aie tion on travel and secure concessions for them, to work for the betterment of transportation factl- Sa : 
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' Less than a quarter of a century has 
elapsed since men were skeptical about 
the ability of the motor car to cover long 
distances day after day with sustained 
speed. And it was to demonstrate the pos- 
sibility of cross-country automobile trans- 
portation that Charles J. Glidden, in 1902, 
accomplished some then remarkable tour- 
ing feats, and later organized the famous 
Glidden Tours, which did much to con- 
vince the American people that the motor 
car was more than a toy in which to rat- 
tle about town. 

Glidden Tours are now beyond the 
memory of our younger generation—a re- 
liability tour for automobiles would be 
ridiculous today—yet this old classic of 
the road inspired today’s classic of the air. 

The 1926 National Air Tour was wit- 
nessed by fully half a million people who 
assembled at various stopping-places along 
the route in addition to the many millions 
who gazed up from town and countryside 
as the ’planes roared overhead. With the 
route lengthened to 3,800 miles, with an 
increased number of entrants, with inter- 
est stimulated further by the significant 
air records that have been established in 
the past twelve months, America again 
makes evident its determination to win a 
sure victory over the highways of the sky. 


THE 27ta YEAR OF THE CENTURY 


In Europe the twenty-seventh year of 
this century is calling forth considerable 
attention. At Basle, Lausanne and at Vi- 
enna the people are celebrating the cen- 
tenary of Beethoven; at Zurich they recall 
that Pestalozzi died in 1827. At Como on 
the lovely Italian lake, Volta, the dis- 
coverer of the unit of electricity, also will 
be honored this year. It is the 300th 
anniversary year of the great Frenchman 
Bossuet, and the children of old England 
are remembering that in 1427 Dick Whit- 
tington, Lord Mayor of London, died, 
though it is not recorded whether his cat 
survived him. Denmark remembers that 
in 1527 the Reformation was established 
there, and tourists find all these things 
matters of interest as they journey from 
place to place. 


“MADE IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA” 


Go down to the great ports of the world 
and you will see almost any time huge 
freight cases with the words on, “Made in 
Czechoslovakia.” Go into the exclusive 
establishments of the great cities of the 
world and you will see on packages of 
delicate glass work the same sign. Pick 
up the toy with which your child is play- 
ing at home and on it will be found the 
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same legend. .Surely a country which hay 
so much beauty for sale must be a beat 
tiful country! It is, but only a few have 
found out’ the fact. Go to Prague, witl 
its almost oriental ‘mpressions, its innui) 
merable towers and medieval architecture! 
penetrate to the towns on the east of they 
city and watch ‘the Bohemian types in they 
most charming of quaint costumes; stopy 
over at the great spas of world renowry 
at Carlsbad, Fran«isbad, Marianbad ang) 
Teplice; ascend to the villages in they 
mountainous forests, like the picturesque 
spots in the Ore Mountains, the center of 
the toy industry; loiter at Pilzen, famous} 
for its Pilsner beer, or at any of the old) 
ruined castles suggestive of the end of) 
many a fairy tale, and you will understand) 
why “Made in Czechoslovakia” is some-) 
times translated “manufactured in Eden.”' 


NEW DISCOVERIES IN MESA 
VERDE 


Some interesting archeological _ finds 
have recently been made in Mesa Verde} 
National Park, Colorado. The principal) 
excavations took place in a small, un-7 
named ruin on Moccasin Mesa, on the™ 
east side of the park. The ruin consisted § 
of three small cliff dwelling rooms next’ 
to the rear wall, a kiva or ceremonial room ” 
in front, and half of a two-story tower | 
at the west side, with a protective wall 
along the west half of the cave. The 
most important finds were made in the 
refuse area. The chief of these was the 
wrapped mummy of a child, well pre- 
served, although its back has been crushed 
by a rock resting upon it. The wrappings 
were not removed at the time of discov- 
ery, but cursory examination showed that 
the hair on the baby’s head was perfectly 
preserved. There were no artifacts buried 
with this mimmy. A very early burial 
was also discovered, and this was accom- 
panied by a black and white bowl in good 
condition. Within the bowl were three 
skinning knives or tools of bone and one 
bone awl. Inverted over the head of the 
mummy was a bowl of slightly later pe- 
riod, This had been broken, but can be 
repaired. 

The finds made here indicate that this” 
cliff dwelling occupied a long period of 
time, its inhabitants probably ranging 
through the early prepueblo and_ cliff 
dweller types to the late pueblo. There 
is even a possibility that it dates back to 
the even earlier basket-maker culture, 
which scientists believe was contempora- 
neous with, if it did not antedate, the 
beginning of the Christian era. 
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ut, silent save for the voices 
the children, yet eloquent 
erwise than the fair songs; 
spoke for me in the shrunk 
re of this man, his spirit 
icated, his house’s splendor 
althily patched, his pockets 
ipty: and in the complacence 
his friends who with shrewd 
onomy of detail boasted of 
ir season on the Riviera, of 
feir connections in Paris, of 


A Sunday Holiday in Portugal 
(Continued from page 11) 


their interests.in New York. . . 
The little boys and girls, who 
had been paid to sing, sang the 
proud songs of their Jand. 

“Yes,” said my neighbor, as we 
arose from table. “You like 
Portugal?” He did not wait for 
an answer. “So it is always. 
All who come to us love our 
old Portugal, love our beautiful 
Lisbon.” 


famous throughout the world, 
a certain detail the like of 
hich you will not see matched 
i Christendom. Of ‘four fig- 
res of the Old Testament proph- 
ts (figures of heroic size which 
‘ecorate this front), one, that of 
ne Prophet Daniel, is the delib- 
rately executed portrait of the 
‘mperor William II! There he 
3, with his ultra-modern face, 
us curled-up moustaches, all the 
igns of what would be normal 
nough in a suit of dittos or the 
iniform of a Prussian general 
fficer, but is absolutely stupefy- 
ng in the robes and hood of a 
najor prophet, and in the con- 
ention of the Middle Ages. 
The German occupation made 
ther less eccentric, but equally 
irtificial, things. It planted a 
rarrison church in the island sub- 
irb on the river, designed after 
. modern idea of the Rhenish 
oofs and towers. It put up one 
)r two big shops in the dreadful 
ashion of Berlin; a well-organ- 
zed and hideous railway station ; 
ind, opposite it, a huge post 
fice in that same fashion of 
nonstrous Mexican sort of carv- 
ng which has been affected 
hroughout the German Empire, 
ind which I have seen polluting 
irchitecture in the heart : of 
Switzerland, and even as jfar 
south as Pola and Trieste. 

But Metz has a meaning and 
i lesson for the statesman other 
han that to be drawn from its 
anguage, or from its external 
eing. For it was the policy 
idopted with regard to Metz aft- 
sr the war of 1870 which led to 
he final disaster of Prussia and 
o that new arrangement of the 
zerman peoples which is not yet 
-oncluded, and the formation of 
vhich we are now witnessing. 

For after the sudden and com- 
jlete victories of the German 
irmies under Prussian leader- 
hip fifty-five years ago, the 
nilitary party clamored that, in 


Bastions of the Frankish Empire 
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the terms of peace, the annexa- 
tion of Metz should be included. 
It is as certain as anything in 
modern history can be (and per- 
haps that is not saying much, 
seeing how secretly all things 
have been accomplished in our 
time) that the genius of Bis- 
marck foresaw the perils that 
would result from this error. He 
threw all his weight into the 
scale against such a policy, but 
without avail. That great man, 
whom we may call the Prussian 
Richelieu, had grasped all the 
factors of the problem before 
him for the creation of a new 
Reich under the mastership of 
Prussia. He had luck, of course, 
as well; for without luck a great 
man cannot make his mark in 
international politics. But he had 
even more talent than good 


fortune. He grasped, before his 


time, the immense effect upon 
the modern mind of a common 
language. He knew the gradual 
use to which so superficial a test 
of unity could be put. He would 
have made the new frontier co- 
incident with the language fron- 
tier, and that line runs a few 
miles east of Metz. All the rest 
of Lorraine east of that line is 
German in speech, and so is the 
whole of Alsace. In a long life- 
time the welding would have 
been accomplished and the vio- 
lent political partition forgotten. 
Unfortunately for the Hohen- 
zollerns, the soldiers prevailed 
over the diplomat. A_ purely 
French town was included in the 
annexation, and it was this 
nucleus of anomaly which weak- 
ened the whole structure of Ger- 
man Alsace-Lorraine. 


I know not how many morals 
may be drawn from that one in- 
cident, but the greatest of them 
is this: One man’s work must 
be left to one man’s brain and 
to one man’s decision; a single 
interference in his scheme may 
destroy the whole. 


————— 
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Having written, a while back, of the 
tribulations of a general publisher (who 
is obliged to know something about 
everything), I shall seemingly reverse 
myself in explaining that the salvation 
of that publisher oftentimes lies in his 
knowing everything, or nearly everything, 
about something. In other words, given 
the whole field of letters from 
which to choose his material, 
the publisher is wise who sta- 
bilizes his list by making a 
specialty of one or more types 
of literature. Thus he gains, 
through having issued a large 
number of books closely related 
as to subject matter, a reputation 
for knowledge and proficiency 
in that branch. 

Let us say, for example, that 
a publisher has issued success- 
fully a number of books for 
children—“‘juveniles,” as _ they 
are known to the book trade. 
Soon manuscripts commence 
drifting in. Writers of chil- 
dren’s books, in search of a 
publisher, naturally gravitate 
toward a house which has 
equipped itself to exploit their 
product. Literary agents follow 
suit. And the bookstores, realiz- 
ing that the publisher in ques- 
tion is apt to exercise good 
judgment in this selected field, buy heavily 
of the new titles as they come along. 
Nothing succeeds like a little of the same. 

I do not mean to imply that the pub- 
lisher who specializes does so to the ex- 
clusion of all else. It is simply that, in 
a business which may well become 
diversified to the extent of being hap- 
hazard, it is necessary to develop one or 
two staple lines, and to build up these 
lines with the best material procurable. 

At the Brick House we have long been 
aware of the validity of these elementary 
methods of publishing procedure. As the 
publishers of TRAVEL magazine our contact 
with writers on travel subjects has been 
considerable ; so that there is nothing sur- 
prising in the circumstance of our having 
become widely known for the excellence 
and diversification of our travel list. 
Ranging all the way from guide books, 
covering minutely almost any portion of 
the globe—certainly every portion that is 
widely traveled—to thrilling and in- 
formative narratives of adventure and 
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ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET ~ 


exploration, the Brick House list has been 
constructed with an eye to complete 
coverage of two large classes of readers: 
those travelers who go down to the sea 
in ships, and those who do their roaming 
vicariously, tossing another fagot into the 
library fire the while. 


A Drawing by Donald Corley for “The House of Lost Identity” 


proved itself successful on the Brick 
House list, is the so-called “»ractical” 
book. A “practical” book is one which 
sets out to tell the reader how to construct 
a garden, to plan a home, to fly an airplane, 
to play a game such as golf, or tennis. 
Recently we have brought out new edi- 
tions of two of these books, revised and 
brought up to date in the light of post- 
war scientific experimentation. They are 
“The Aeroplane Speaks” and ‘“‘Aerobatics,” 
both written by Capt. Horatio Barber, 
late chief instructor of the British Royal 
Air Force. Captain Barber has been 
building and flying planes since 1908 and 
is, at present, engaged in the business of 
insuring flying machines against accident. 
His “The Aeroplane Speaks” is the 
authoritative work on elementary flying 
and was adopted by the United States 
Government during the war. Aerobatics 
—a composite term, invented by the 
author, for aerial acrobatics, or stunt 
flying—is, naturally, directed to the more 
advanced student who has already become 


NEW YORK 


proficient in the rudiments of the ga 

Among the recent publications at th 
Brick House is Donald Corley’s “Tk 
House of Lost Identity,” which enjoy) 
the rare distinction of being introduce! 
by James Branch Cabell. The House 
Lost Identity is a collection of tales en® 
bellished with numerous black and whit 
drawings by the author. M? 
Cabell says, in his introductior 
that the stories are magic. “J 
is such magic, of course,” he 
goes on, after having ex: 
patiated upon the propertie® 
peculiar to the art, “which 
in the House of Lost Identity} 
enables the bowl of Hiro-tant 
to be shaped and tinted with 
beauties unpermitted by the re 
strictions of actual pottery | 
which brings to its thrice for 
tunate ‘intended victim,’ faim 
Lullume the Extravagant, in he 
black-veiled litter of legistrin 
wood, adventuring upon im 
probable ways from an incred 
ible city; which affably cancels 
the innumerous very superk, 
exploits of the Chevalier de la 
Tour du Fec in exchange for 
something yet better; and which 
brings tall Hedragors the Isle 
Lord, after all,—through a devi- 
ous and ardently colored voyag- 
ing whose haven always gleams a gratify-) 
ingly great way beyond the dusty ports of 
common-sense and piety and death,—to) 
the consummation of his appointed mar-. 
riage with the drowned, amber-haired Mer- 
veille, among the fair hills of Tassifir.” 

Donald Corley is as fascinating in his) 
own right as any of the characters of 
his invention. An architect by profes- 
sion, he renounced a certain livelihood 
in order to take up the precarious ex-. 
istence of a free-lance writer and artist. 
He is a pianist of no mean order, and a 
builder of ship models—or rather of 
dream ships, fashioned from bits of drift- 
wood and embellished with here an old 
intaglio and there the unmated pendant 
of an Aztec earring—the like of which 
have never been seen on any ocean sailed 
by mortal navigators. For years he has 
collected sonnet rhymes even as driftwood. 
They have their own particular cupboard 
in his rooms in the Goldbeater’s House, 
there to lie until the winds of chance shall 
waft fragments to eke them out. 
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he finish, 
fast work. 

“Pretty soon he make man. 
He name, Adam. Adam plenty 
sorry he got no wife. God see 
that, he say, ‘All right, Adam, 
I mak’em wife you fellows.’ 
Adam sleep, God take rib, make 
Eve. Gee whiz! Funny! Mak’em 
man mud, women all same bone. 
No ’stand that me. Adam wake 
up, see Eve. Plenty happy now. 
He marry it. 

“God show first people all 
kinds trees, ‘All kinds fruit eat, 
only apples never touch it,’ God 
say. 

“Devil, he plenty jealous God. 
Him like to be boss, too. Pretty 
soon he make himself snake, all 
same big worm. Snake tell it 
Eve, ‘Go ahead, eat it! Apples 
fine taste! Eve, she think about 
it, maybe he speak right. She 
try. Gee whiz, plenty fine taste! 
Eve give to Adam, he try, too. 
Him like it. Pretty soon Adam 
and Eve plenty sorry. He re- 
membered it, God said, ‘Nothing 
doing apples!’ Plenty sorry 
Adam and Eve. Plenty red face. 

“God all a time plenty mad. 
He tell it Adam and Eve: ‘You 
listened to me, you happy all 
time. Never die, children never 
die. Now, you listen to Devil. 
All right. You die some day. 
All your children die some time. 
Everybody die some time. Plenty 
hard work, plenty sick, plenty 
trouble. 

“Well, missionary say, we all 
children of Adam and Eve, be- 
cause they first people. God 
still curse people because their 
father and mother long time ago 
bad. Gee, pretty tough, God! 
Man make mistake—not right 
punish children. [ kill it, some- 
body—not right punish my boy. 
I know that! 

“Well, Bible say he send his 
son try to save all people. Jesus 
tell everybody, ‘I’m son of God.’ 

“Some peoples think about it, 
that’s right. Some people never 
like Jesus. I think jealous. 
Pretty soon jealous people kill 
it, Jesus. Gee, that too bad! 
Him good man! He try teach 
all people right way. After 
dead, people plenty sorry. Peo- 
ple believe it now, he son of God, 
because he try to make people 
good. That’s fine! 

“Now people preach about 
Christ. I travel around Nome, 
Deering, Candle, Kotzebue, 
Wales, Teller, I hear all kinds 
preachers, Every kind preach 
little bit different. All preachers 
say other churches little bit 
wrong. Gee! Too bad I got 
no readin’! I like to read Bible 
I think about it, some- 
body make plenty mistake. 


Gee whiz! Pretty 


“People think about it, Al- 
lockeok him pretty tough man! 
Never go to church. Rich man, 
him no good ’tall. Some kind 
missionary, same way talk. Well, 
I say no! Allockeok him good 
man! I never go church, be- 
cause I can’t like all time long 
face—all-a-time pray. I work 
hard, plenty save, because I got 
plenty children. Maybe some 
day I die. Gee whiz! Empty 
house, plenty sorry my family! 
I never see yet God help hungry 
Eskimo. I think about it, better 
help self. Maybe God too busy.” 

It would be difficult to find a 
more industrious people than the 
Shishmaref natives. There are 
special industries for day and for 
night, for every season and for 
each wind; and a general indus- 
try for the year around. Nobody 
except perhaps one or two nota- 
ble exceptions who have a phil- 
osophy of their own could be 
called lazy. Women, children, 
old men and young, crippled and 
hale, all have their occupations 
which they ply with dogged per- 
sistence. 

From the first of December to 
the end of March the Eskimo is 
a trapper; from April first to 
May first he is a traveler, trader 
and builder; from May first till 
the end of June he is an oogrook 
hunter. In July and August he 
is a fowler, in September he be- 
comes a fisherman, and in Octo- 
ber and November he is busy 
netting seals or hunting them 
among the ice cakes. 


To take an Eskimo out of his 
daily routine and put him on 
daily wages seems altogether un- 
successful. Because he is not 
steady, he is often judged lazy; 
yet such is not often the case. 
He must take time off to gather 
driftwood and catch fish and 
seal, for these things he cannot 
buy. Moreover, he has always 
been an independent worker, 
free to come and go at will, and 
regular hours are almost slavery 
to him. His place in the future 
Alaskan life should parallel that 
of the farmer rather than that 
of the laborer. 

The need of prime importance 
of these people and felt by all is 
a regular market for their prod- 
uce. One reason for the appar- 
ent indolence of many Eskimos 
is the instability of the prices 
and the uncertainty of marketing 
the product of their labor. Gen- 
erally speaking, they will not 
make or save what they cannot 
use or sell at a fair profit. Con- 
trary to the general belief, the 
Eskimo has a variety of articles 
to exchange for the many needs 
of his new life. Among the 

(Continued on page 46) 
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most important are furs, seal oil, 
blubber, sealskins, reindeer meat 
and hides, rawhide rope for lash- 
ing, etc., ivory, herring, water 
boots, mittens, gloves, “slippers, 
eiderdown and numberless other 
things made principally to sell to 
tourists, such as carved ivory, 
fancy ‘parkies, feather - work 
robes, pillows, bags, baskets and 
the like. 

The one big industry of the 
Eskimo of Shishmaref as well 
as other Alaska Eskimos is yet 
in the rough. It is the reindeer 
industry. Few people realize 
that the Eskimo in the future 
will supply the world with what 
is perhaps the choicest meat ob- 
tainable. Whenever it becomes 
necessary for the United States 
to look to the north for its meat 
supply, this meat will be ready. 
Since the importation of rein- 
deer to Alaska by the bureau of 
education some twenty-five years 
ago, the herds have increased 
tremendously, till now it is a 
poor village that owns less than 
3,000 deer. The range is almost 
limitless, summer and winter, 
with no expense other than for 
herders 


For some years it has been a 
difficult proposition to keep the 
apprentice herders with the deer, 
and very little interest in the 
herds has been manifested, ex- 
cept in the case of a few far- 
sighted natives. Before the 
coming of the deer the Eskimos 
were hunters and not herders. 
Herding took the Eskimo away 
from the coast, out of his kayak 
and oomiak and away from his 
common source of food, the seal. 
This was a hardship for him at 
first. Then, too, it held him at 
his post the year round, a condi- 
tion to which the Eskimo in his 
whole history had not been ac- 
customed. On account of. the 
individual ownership of small 
herds no market could be found 
for surplus steers. This was be- 
cause, under the system in use, 
a buyer would not have been 
able to purchase a cargo of 
steers in the entire summer un- 
less it was from an exceptionally 
large owner. Consequently, the 
deer appeared to the native to 
have no more value than the 
wild caribou which they had for- 
merly hunted—just a source of 
meat and clothing for the imme- 
diate family. 

But now the Eskimos are be- 
ginning to see the advantage of 
cooperative marketing and are 
forming reindeer associations 
and companies and at last are 
marketing their deer through 
these channels. The price being 
paid at present does not seem 


satisfactory to the smaller own- 
ers, nor is it; but sooner or later 
they must learn that, to compete 
successfully with beef, they will 
have to accept the price offered 
by large corporations, which in 
turn must pay heavy freight rates 
before the deer reach the ulti- 
mate consumers, Individuals 
who have stayed with their 
herds now possess from several 
hundred to a thousand or more 
deer and are well able to com- 
pete for markets. In their well- 
earned independence these faith- 
ful herders are to be envied as 
well as admired. They have 
fathered and made successful 
the reindeer industry that will 
some day make Alaska the meat 
house of the world. 


Another industry likely to de- 
velop from the reindeer industry, 
is that of fur-farming. In lo- 
calities where it seems unsuc- 
cessful to market reindeer meat 
it seems a feasible idea to turn 
the meat into fur by feeding it 
to foxes, just as the tanner 
turns his corn into pork. Al- 
ready at Shishmaref permits 
have been issued for fur-farm- 
ing, the fur in question being 
the white fox. 


An Eskimo has unlimited op- 


portunities in the field. He 
knows wild foxes and_ their 
habits and needs. He is equipped 


to supply them with game, seal 
meat, fish and reindeer meat. 
Only a few have the capital to 
begin, but these will become the 
leaders and others will follow. 
White foxes caught in the Shish- 
maref district have a reputation 
for their fine fur, and one litter, 
pen-raised on the island, had not 
only finer fur than their wild 
brothers but larger pelts. 


_ These two industries of herd- 
ing and farming do not take the 
native from his outdoor life of 
hunting and fishing but tend to 
keep him in the place for which 
he is best fitted, at the same time 
giving him two important articles 
of commerce that he can ex- 
change for his many new wants. 


The future of the Alaska Es- 
kimo is bright, indeed. While 
the “livable north” may not be 
so livable at times for the white 
men, it is the native land of the 
Eskimo, and with the help’ and 
guidance of his government “out- 
side” he will be a valuable asset 
to his country. 


The late President Harding, 
on the occasion of his visit to 
Alaska in 1923, made the remark 
that no other people in the his- 
tory of the world have made 
such rapid progress in civiliza- 
tion, a fact hard to deny. 
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such events continue today. 
on the river has passed. 
j is, of course, an unfanci- 
ison why men have left the 
to its own shoals. The 
| became a network of rail- 
and the charm of travel 
way to desire for swiftness 
ssage. 
yigation of the Mississippi 
othing to do with its em- 
nents, yet it seems very 
o relate the decline of do- 
> shipping to the rise of the 
. One feels that in this 
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| one has seen the river at 
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nined to crush the levees 
‘nts. In February, at low- 
yb, the river seems mali- 
y aware of its oncoming 
, aware that its strength is 
ing among the frozen 
of the north. In April 
lay, rising and rising even 
top of its dykes, it throws 
against its walls with all 
esperation of a caged 
1. Then it is that the levees 
trolled with vigilance, and 
hat armies of workmen are 
eady to fight once more the 
that can never cease for 


phone lines, previously 
right of way straight 

the plantations, become 
with consultations, warn- 
advice; materials for de- 
are brought in convoys to 
of greatest danger; huge 
sses, made of woven wil- 
ees, plugged with dirt and 
ted with concrete are pre- 
 sand-bags are filled. The 
that run behind the levees 
nents resemble the French 
in use for transport during 
ir. If the mattresses can 
into action quickly enough 
kes are buttressed by them. 
the river breaks through, 
ittresses can only serve as 

stop-gaps until, heaped 
gainst the other — flung 
ally against the seething 
—the breach is closed. 
y, there seems to have 
1is year no general demo- 


jrough the Year in the Mississippi Delta 
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lition of embankments. In the 
main their construction holds. 
But they must be built higher 
than ever and at certain places 
stronger than before. Proposals 
have been made that: reservoirs 
should be established in various 
states to hold the excess water 
from spring rains. These pro- 
posals are not feasible, because 
the reservoirs would have to be 
as large as inland seas. Nothing 
but higher, stronger levees will 
prove effective. Contrary to 
popular opinion, the bed of the 
river is not rising. The un- 
precedented overflow of this 
year has resulted from defores- 
tation of lands which the Mis- 
sissippi drains. These lands are 
far from the levees, for the val- 
ley spreads out from New Or- 
leans like a vast fan, with its 
tips in Pennsylvania and Wyo- 
ming. Higher levees must be 
erected to restrain the extra 
waters which these forests for- 
merly absorbed. 

When tenure of land in the 
delta was deemed substantial, a 
regulated tillage was thought 
possible ; accordingly, during this 
quarter-century, planters have 
opened up enormous tracts of 
delta country not hitherto sus- 
ceptible to the plow. Such pio- 
neering continues today ; indeed, 
will probably go on for several 
generations more. In order per- 
manently to wrest from nature 
this fecund ground, the planters 
must first stave back the river, 
then effect a system of drainage 
through swamps thickly wooded 
with cypress and tropically tan- 
gled with underbrush. Then the 
entire underbrush must be 
hacked away and the tall cypress 
felled. To remove the cypress 
stumps is the next job; and this, 
because a cypress stump has a 
number of lesser stumps, called 
knees, growing within a radius 
of the mother-tree, is extremely 
more difficult than removing or- 


dinary tree-stumps from the 
field. 
When the land is at last 


cleared of growth an intricate 
system of surface drainage is 
necessary; the soggy ground 
must be so ploughed that run- 
ning across the usual furrows 
are deeper ones which will serve 
throughout the acres as shallow 
ditches leading to large drainage 
ditches. Until the newly-cleared 
land is dry it is not ready for 
planting, and perhaps must wait 
fallow in the sun for several 
years. 

Remnants of swamps remain, 
in strips and patches, everywhere 
visible. They dominate the scene. 
It is they which give to Missis- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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sippi its beauty, its individual 
spirit of place. Behind a fore- 
ground of bare plowed acres, or 
the same acres green with cotton 
in leaf or white in harvest, 
extend these strips of swamp: 
ribbons of dark cypresses, with 
liquid-ambar trees edging their 
borders, and fringed with slim 
water-willows. By day these 
swamps look strange and secret 
—as if veiled rituals beyond the 
brains of men to fathom were 
being enacted there. At night 
their strangeness changes; they 
become magical forests, thickly 
haunted spaces, filled with lost 
ghosts of once magnificent ani- 
mals that belonged to the sea 
when the sea was here. 

When the moon is above the 
cypress swamps their beauty 
amazes the heart; they seem to 
be dreams made manifest. And 
when dawn. drifts into the 
cypresses—pale silver, silvered 
jade, transparent lapis on silver, 
silver washed in amethyst, blue 
chalcedony—it seems divinity has 
hedged a swamp. 

In the glare of noon are seen, 
skirting the marshes—and strung 
along the roads as well—the 
negro cabins. With low and 
usually sagging roofs; with the 
delightful “hangtogetherness” of 
old houses; these charmingly 
picturesque shanties, their an- 
tique whitewash weathered softly 
gray, have an air dégagé—how 
shall one say it?—a sort of gay 
and easy grace. In the little 
yard round each shanty are 
china-berry trees, and clumps of 
pampas-grass, their tall plumes 
swaying above the shingles. 

The houses of the planters are 
fine products of the modern 
architect. There are few old 
stately Southern mansions in the 
delta; until the river was barri- 
caded it was not sensible to put 
up houses that might be subject 
to flood the following season. 
The planters have ordered their 
estates in happy sympathy with 
the environmental landscape, 
keeping whatever of flora is in- 
digenous to the section, bringing 
the feeling of their swamps and 
the feeling of their gardens into 
pleasant juxtaposition. They 
have not, as in many parts of 
the United States, for example 


in the prairie-places suburban to’ 


Chicago, so sought distinction of 
estate by unfamiliar bush and 
brush that the effect becomes 
merely bizarre, alien. Flowers 
have in the delta all had to be 
imported, the countryside lacking 
wild flowers; indeed, in contrast 
with the blossom-dappled mead- 


ows of, say, England, or Bavaria, 
being empty of bloom. Never- 
theless, the gardens and the land- 
scapes here seem related, each 
to the other, friendly. On one 
plantation, at least, the Egyptian 
lotus has been imported, and 
blossoms among the bayous as 
along the Nile. 

Their fields and their homes 
tremendously barricaded from 
the river, those who live in the 
delta may not, however, forget 
fear. Such scorn the river does 
not tolerate. One actually feels 
that between the people and the 
water there is agreement to fight 
with respect, each for the other’s 
forces ; matching wit against wit, 
wrath against wrath, meeting 
scorn with the whip of fury; 
forever fighting—an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth; 
until the last encounter, each by 
the other wearied, harassed. To 
which side the final victory is 
still a guess. Levees triumph 
for a time, but they have not 
conquered. And to the ingenu- 
ities of men, however inspired, 
the river has, in opposition, the 
energy of ceaseless patience. 
That the river has a purpose is 
believable. But what this pur- 
pose signifies—further than that 
man is not a part of it—has not 
yet been unriddled. 

Who comes to visit in the 
delta will hourly feel the near- 
ness of enormous forces. The 
nearness of the river is inextri- 
cably mingled with the speech 
and act of those who live here. 
Sitting at dinner, for instance, 
with the quietude of evening 
stretching over the plantation, 
and in the glowing room the 
golden chatter of pleasant South- 
ern voices, the river will flow in- 
evitably back and forth through 
the conversation; now rippling 
in light eddies, as the talk turns 
to epigram, and now, while is 
described one of the fights to 
close the gaps in levees which 
the quick current has torn open, 
the river whirls and sweeps 
across the mind until it seems 
that the sea will claim its own 
again; 
aside, the tall tide surging ter- 
ribly on towards the house—a 
living wall of water, trembling 
with long-pent wrath. 

Now winning, now losing, and 
endlessly fighting, those who live 
near the lower Mississippi strug- 
gle against the stupendous power 
of the river. This year the river 
has flouted its tamers. But men 


will yet cage its awful strength. 
The American mind does not 
accept defeat. 
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ows tempted me to enter 
plore the courtyard, a 
place of everlasting twi- 
Iled with remnants of 
splendor. It was sur- 
by deep galleries rising 
‘patch of blue sky where 
alight touched the walls; 
the rest was cobwebs and 
id carving and decay. An 
dus pair of scales hung in 
srance, for merchants still 
‘e fondak, and caravans 
art at dawn from its gate. 
old are the scales?’ I 
‘an ancient man who ap- 
ed and gave me greeting. 
two hundred and sixty 
old,” he answered slowly, 
my father lived three hun- 
years. In his youth the 
were already hanging 
’ And before I could ask 
vertain English playwright 
<nown to him, he had van- 
into the darkness. 
the center of Fez is the 
ria, Morocco’s equivalent 
Caledonian Market, Bond 
and the Stock Exchange 
into one. It consists of 
aber of narrow shop-lined 
s grouped round a tiny 
e, where city magnates 
to discuss their affairs, and 
m sales of anything and 
thing are held. The Fasis 
90d business men, and quite 
aber have had commercial 
ience abroad—-in Manches- 
‘in France. Up to a few 
ago almost every merchant 
ilso a banker, as no banks 
din Morocco; but with the 
h of foreign institutions 
branch of their activity is 
out. Happily the auction 
of the Kaiseria still remain, 
[ hope will continue un- 
ed. To buy something at 
f them is a pure joy, though 
ject offered is rarely what 
rants. But when something 
ing does appear there are 
tunities enough for exami- 
meas the lot’ is carried 
gh the crowd by a man 
ig it up for all to see, at 
same time shouting the 
nt of the last bid. The 
ria is also the home of 
jue” shops, cupboard-like 
s filled with a variety of 
ected objects, among which 
be a pearl of great price 
ing discovery by some lucky 
l. Though the silent mer- 
knows exactly where the 
Ire is, he watches unmoved 
e the infidel rummages 
¢ many worthless things. 
lah wills, the infidel will 
he treasure, and mentally 
ises its price threefold. 
ffic seemed to be concen- 
| in one fairly straight 


ti 


Vithin the Battlements of Ancient Fez 
(Continued from page 37) 


street leading away from the 
center, and the houses were less 
closely built and not so high. 
Soon the ground began to rise, 
and walls and bastions towered 
on the hillside, with the ruined 
Merinide tombs against the sky 
line. Open spaces crowded with 
mules and donkeys made their 
appearance. Bales of merchan- 
dise and loads of grass littered 
the ground, while hardy-looking 
countrymen came and went, bar- 
gaining and disputing and call- 
ing upon the holy Idris to wit- 
ness the lowness of their prices. 
Business moves slowly in Mo- 
rocco, but at last bargains were 
settled to mutual satisfaction and 
animals safely stabled in the 
numerous fondaks which abound 
in this quarter, and the men 
moved away in twos and threes 
towards a massive gateway in 
the grey line of the wall, dis- 
appearing under its arch. From 
the position of the Merinide 
tombs on the hill, I knew that 
this was Bab El Gisa, the north- 
ern gate of Fez. 

Outside the walls a cemetery 
covered the hillside, with dozens 
of hooded figures lying motion- 
less and silent on the grass be- 
tween the tombs. In their midst, 
somewhat raised above the oth- 
ers, an old man recited verses 
of strange rhythm in a high- 
pitched droning voice. I drew 
nearer, unperceived by the crowd 
whose whole attention centered 
on the greybeard in his white 
djellaba. Yor he was the man 
of tales, the story-teller by whom 
the legend and history of Asia 
and Africa have been carried 
down ever since there was any- 
thing to tell. He paused for a 
moment, and a guttural sigh 
rose from the audience—a deep- 
throated “Ahr-r-r” of apprecia- 
tion. Was it the adventure of 
some hero of the Thousand and 
One Nights that held the listen- 
ers spellbound? Or the exploits 
of Saladin? Or the tale of 
Queen Zobeida, whose tomb 
stands by the Tigris at Baghdad? 
It mattered little. The voice 
went on, as it has done ever 
since Mohammed lived in Mecca, 
before even the holy Idris came 
to found an empire among the 
barbarians of the West. Sud- 
denly the old man’s eye fell upon 
the infidel who dared to come 
and listen among the faithful, 
and its look was full of scorn 
for that strange life which has 
begun to penetrate into the west- 
ern outpost of Islam. Why, it 
seemed to ask, would you seek 
to alter what has been unchanged 
for so many centuries? And, 
having no answer to give, I 
turned back towards the city. 
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Medieval Cities of the Hartz Mountains 


(Continued 
checkerboard fields. Large dots 
of black stretching away in 


straight lines, the rounded tops 
of trees, concealed long roads. 
Fields neatly harrowed with fine 
straight lines looked exactly lke 
Height, blotting 
out irregularities and eliminat- 
ing the trivial, makes everything 
below seem geometric and pre- 
cise. Specks crept with aston- 
ishing slothfulness along the yel- 
low roads. We flew over the 
villages whose houses, like tenta- 
cles, attached themselves to the 
roads, diverging from a common 
center. There is no sham in 
anything seen from the air. Pre- 
tense is swept aside and towns 
and villages show up exactly 
what they are and seem enor- 
mously unimportant in the gigan- 
tic pattern of the earth. Great 
square blocks of black forest ap- 
peared as solid as metal. 

The mist suddenly closed out 
the distance and we flew in a 
world of our own, through a 
sun-brightened sphere of fleece. 
Wisps of mist, tenuous frag- 
ments of cloud, scurried past. 
Our view below opened up. 
Cattle in the fields looked like 
wooden markers, Every object 
at this height seems lifeless, ex- 
cept the lazily revolving wind- 
mills which appear ridiculous in 
their fruitless turnings. Gradu- 
ally we rose to 4,000 feet. 
Cattle from this altitude were 
mere specks in the fields. We 
crossed a river, on the surface 
of which inert Lilliputian tugs 
drew toy barges. Then under 
the genial sun the mist about us 
disappeared and the horizon 
once more opened up. Ahead, in 
the distance, yellow fields, strips 
of forest and villages, like nurs- 
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ery locks, all sprawled together. 
Over a yellow town we winged 
our way, an industrial town 
with high yellow smokestacks 
which, gleaming under the sun’s 
rays, looked like soaring mina- 
rets. Then we passed over 
patches of recently cut forest, 
the fallen trees of which looked 
like match sticks. Slowly de- 
scending we flew at a height of 
2,500 feet, traveling at the rate 
of ninety-five miles an hour. 
Flocks of geese which dotted the 
fields, part of the stock of every 
farm, looked like snowdrops on 
an early spring landscape. As 
we flew over tarmyards chick- 
ens, imagining that a great hawk 
was upon them, scurried to 
cover in wild flight, but the geese 
remained quite unperturbed, 
stalking off with stately dignity 
in the wake of their leaders. So 
bright was the sun that the shad- 
ows of the cattle in the fields 
could easily be distinguished. At 
2,000 feet we passed over an 
immense lake covered with 
white-winged yachts which ap- 
peared like butterflies, but we 
were low enough to distinguish 
people on their decks. Great 
numbers of houses flanking a 
multitude of streets told us that 
we were nearing our destination. 
Then a great rectangular field 
with long hangars came into 
view, and, with the nose of our 
plane set downward, we made a 
wide spiral and touched the 
ground, our wheels bumping on 
its uneven surface while we 
taxied across to the “station.” 
With the aid of a strong follow- 
ing wind we had made a ground 
speed of 160 miles an hour and 
had reached Berlin in one hour 
and twelve minutes. 
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ladies; and in the Province of 
Madras it is as a rule peculiar 
only to the Mohammedans and 
the wealthy Hindus. From two 
Hindu gentlemen, both trained in 
England to a scientific profes- 
sion, I heard that they them- 
selves had insisted that their 
wives quit purdah, and that they 
were bringing up their little 
daughters in a European school. 
But their wives, they added, un- 
happy in what seemed to them 
too great exposure, would be 
only too glad to resume their 
former sheltered state. And, 
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viewing things as they are, one 
can scarcely escape the conclu- 
sion that much is to be said on 
that side. One frequently hears, 
in India and out of it, of the 
beauty of the sayings of the 
Hindu masters on the exalted 
position of women, One finds 
often quoted such passages as 
the precept of Manu: ‘Where 
a woman is not honoured, vain 
is sacrificial rite.’ 

“But, as Mr. Gandhi tersely 
sums it up: ‘What is the teach- 
ing worth, if their practice de- 
nies it?” 
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